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Complete Education. 
By State Supt. FASSETT A. CoTToN, Indiana. 


There never was a time when the demand was 
so strong for the education and training of the 
entire individual as it is to-day. There is no less 
demand for culture and scholarship in the broad- 
est meaning of the terms, but there is more de- 
mand for education that will meet the practical 
needs of life. It is a demand for training that 
will help the boy and girl use themselves skilfully 
in their life work. It is not a demand for the 
direct teaching of trades so much as it is a call for 
the utilization of common experiences. There are 
in this country approximately eighty million people. 
Counting five persons to the family there are 16,- 
000,000 families. Counting one bread-winner to 
the family there are 16,000,000 bread-winners. 
But the most casual observation will convince any 
one that two out of every five rather than one, 
must and do toil for a living, making 32,000,000 
bread-winners. There are in this country 112,000 
ministers of the gospel, 115,000 lawyers, 132,000 
doctors, and about 500,000 teachers; fewer than 
1,000,000 engaged in the so-called learned profes- 
sions. These are all striving to prevent crime, 
to lessen vice, and to increase virtue. There are 
on the other hand many agencies engaged in pro- 
moting crime and poverty andsorrow. Then there 
are 117,000 policemen and detectives to watch and 
arrest and to punish criminals. 


Let us say that there are about 1,000,000 mer- 
chants, superintendents, and managers in the vast 
business enterprises—men and women who do the 
head work in the country’s business. It is appar- 
ent that of the 32,000,000 bread-winners, some 
30,000,000 must work with their hands. It is ap- 
parent too that the problem of education is indus- 
trial as well as academic. It must exalt the dignity 
of labor; it must teach habits of industry; it must 
give ability to apply oneself to the problem in 
hand: it must meet the demand for accurate, skil- 
ful work. Education has been too academic—that 
is, it has held too closely to the text-book, and has 
shut the door to nature and to life. There has 
been too much instruction, and not enough con- 
struction; too much ‘“‘take’’ and not enough 
‘“give’’ on the part of the pupil; too much imita- 
tion and not enough creation; too much head and 
not enough hand and heart training. Now that 
educators are beginning to see the problem and 
are trying to solve it, it j is not proposed to do any 
less head work—that is, not any less thinking— 
but it is proposed to do more hand work to supple- 
ment the head. It is not proposed to make the 
amount of head work less, but to make the work 
more intense, so that it may be done in much less 
time. This can be done by making the work more 
concrete; by making it more interesting; by ap- 
pealing to more centers. The great phases of 
education by which this larger work is to be accom- 
plished are kindergartens, manual and industrial 
training, and agriculture. 


The Problem Not New. 


This seemingly new thought to which we are 
awakening is not new. Every student of the his- 
tory of civilization knows that this has been a 
conscious problem for centuries. Attempts at its 
solution in one form and another appear on all the 
pages of history. Community life, agricultural 
societies, guilds, industrial schools, socialism, have 
attempted to make the conditions of life easier to 
the rank and file. Educators have time and again ~ 
announced the discovery of the solution and have 
ridden their fleet hobbies to oblivion. One of the 
commonest forms for relating education and indus- 
try is that of community life. Sometimes the ex- 
periment is purély philanthropic, and sometimes 
it is in connection with some business enterprise. 
Sometimes, too, it is purely educational and is in 
connection with schools. The first attempt at 
community life in America in which the solution of 
the industrial educational problem was a prominent 
feature was in Indiana, at New Harmony. Robert 
Owens, a wealthy philanthropist of New Lanark, 
Scotland, had successfully worked at the problem 
with the families who worked in his cotton mills. 
His work in Scotland has almost a counterpart in 
the work at present carried on by the Cash Register 
Company in Ohio. When in 1825 he bought New 
Harmony he associated with him William Maclure 
and others, who made one of the most interesting 
educational experiments. The things attempted 
and accomplished are part and parcel of Indiana’s 
educational record and are particularly potent just 
at this time. The teachers of the state are to 
have the pleasure of studying this experiment 
next year. For this purpose the Reading Circle 
Board has chosen as one of the books for 1905 and 
1906 Lockwood’s interesting book upon this sub- 
ject. It will undoubtedly serve two purposes: (1) 
It will awaken an interest in the history of educa- 
tion in Indiana; (2) it will throw much light upon 
this problem of the adjustment of academic and 
industrial education. Other attempts at making 
industry a part of educational training may have 
been the direct outgrowth of the New Harmony 
experiment. Whether or not this is true, it is a 
fact, not very well known, that some of our col- 
leges i in their early days placed special stress upon 
the industrial phase. This was true of Hanover 
in the 30’s, when the charter granted by the legis- 
lative assembly specified agriculture as one of the 
forms of industry to be introduced. 


Solution of the Problem. 


The problem insists upon a solution. The de- 
mand grows stronger. Each generation has 
brought new light, and it looks as tho the right 
process is finally to be wrought out in our public 
schools and that the rural schools are likely to play 
an important part in the solution. This much is 
certain—the problems of the community are to be- 
come the problems of the school. The everyday, 
concrete experiences of the farm and the home and 
the shop are to help educate the boys and girls. 
Theory and practice are to be welded. Of course, 
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the ideal way can be stated. That presupposes 
good roads, free transportation, centralized schools, 
agricultural high schools in each congressional dis- 
trict, all well equipped, and with teachers trained 
to teach the academic and industrial subjects. 
Even with such an ideal equipment the trades 
would not be taught as such, but the industrial 
work would be used as a means in complete edu- 
cation. The industries are educative in many 
ways. They may prove at the same time a mode 
of expression for theoretical knowledge, and con- 
crete illustration for some new truth that is being 
learned. Doubtless the solution would be easier 
if the schools were thoroly equipped with farm, 
and shop, and kitchen, and sewing-room. But it 
will be a long time before every school will have 
these. The work then must be adjusted to the 
present conditions. In the absence of equipment 
and special teachers the community life must de- 
termine what may be done. The problem comes 
back to the teacher and will depend upon his in- 
ventive genius. 

State Superintendent Bayliss, of Illinois, makes 
some suggestions that might well be applied to city 
and town schools, as well as torural schools. He says: 

‘*A young woman, teaching in the country, in 
the course of two school years, both short, con- 
trived somehow to have the boys fit up quitea 
workshop in an unused stall of a nearby stable. 
There was nothing said about the ‘ introduction of 
manual training,’ or the project might have failed. 
They wanted to make a sled ‘for the boys to draw 
the girls on,’ so in the beginning it was merely 
part of their play. The tools and lumber were 
brought from their homes, and after the sled fol- 
lowed some shelves for books; whereupon it oc- 
curred to the ‘head boy’ one noon that a cabinet, 
with a glass door, for their ‘specimens,’ would be 
about the right thing. Nature study had not been 
‘introduced.’ The directors would hardly stand 
for that. But some of the geography class had 
gathered a few fossils from a quarry and some 
different kinds of wood that grew along the river, 
and one of the boys had caught a pretty good- 
sized garpike, and, ‘just to see if they could get 
replies,’ they had written letters to schools in other 
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parts of the country, mentioning their stock in 
trade. Exchanges had accumulated and were 
still coming, so they needed a cabinet; and with- 
out a thought of manual training, set to and made 
it. There were some pictures; they would look 
better in frames; so they framed them. They 
wanted to see how long it took different seeds to 
germinate and grow up and get ripe; so they ex- 
perimented with them. Nothing was said about 
a school garden, nor was it expected that there 
would be anything to sell; but the proceeds bought. 
a book. The flowers were planted just to make 
the yard look prettier. Thus manual training and 
nature study broke into one country school.”’ 

So in this way industrial training is to get a 
foothold in the schools. It depends upon the 
teacher. It is simply a question of the teacher’s 
ability to use the materiel at hand. Thehome life 
and the industrial life of the community will fur- 
nish the material. The teacher is to use this in 
the education of the child. The consideration of 
experiences in the shop and on the farm will 
furnish the very best opportunity for teaching the 
dignity of labor, for showing the advantages of 
farm life and other industries, and will open a way 
for showing how to proceed intelligently in any 
occupation. The main thing is to teach the boy 
and girl how to attack a problem and to carry it 
to a successful solution. And they need to be 
taught that a skilful execution is one of the chief 
factors in success of any kind. It doesn’t matter 
so much what these problems are, as what habits 
they buildin character. Intelligent attack, orderly 
procedure, skilful execution, painstaking "comple- 
tion, habits of industry, good, honest work, re- 
spect for labor, the ability to do things— these are 
the qualities that belong to real education. The 
demand for such qualities is growing, and it is be- 
lieved that they are to be realized tn a closer 
articulation of school and community. With the 
study of the problem from a somewhat historical 
point of view next year, the logical thing to do 
next would be to study more closely the adjust- 
ment of academic and industrial training. 

*Selections from Bulletin No. 6, issued to the teachers of 
Indiana. 





Departmental Work in School. 


Specimen Programs of a Chicago Common School which has adopted the Departmental Plan. 
Other programs will be found in succeeding numbers. 
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A Workday With A Supervisor in New York City. 


When I called upon Dr. Haney, director of 
manual training for Manhattan and the Bronx, 
and explained to him that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
wished to present to its readers a typical day in 
the life of a New York supervisor, special em- 
phasis was laid upon the day being merely a typ- 
ical one, and not one chosen with a view to extra- 
ordinary incidents, because the plan of the series, of 
which the report is a part, is to give truthful pic- 
tures of the every-day workings of the educational 
system of the city. ‘‘Very good,’’ said the 
director. ‘‘Come with me to-morrow.’’ Dr. 
Haney explained to me that at the close of the 
school term, he visits personally each one of the 
schools in the two boroughs where work in the 
shops is carried on. There are forty of these. It 
was in the midst of this tour that my request fora 
typical day was made. 

The first school visited was No. 9 in the Bronx. 
This school, located on East 188th street, is the 
oldest of the large school buildings in the borough 
of the Bronx, and while not far north of the 
Harlem river, is still a good three-quarters of an 
hour journey from the central residential section 
of Manhattan. 

Mr. Rabenort, principal of No. 9, greeted us 
cordially and Dr. Haney accounted for my pres- 
ence by explaining how during all the hours of this 
working day he was to be spied upon for the 
benefit of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL readers. Seated 
upon the platform we enjoyed the exercises with 
which the hundreds of boys and girls opened their 
school day. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the assembly 
the doctor sought the class in drawing, where Mr. 
Nehrbas was instructing the boys of the7 B grades. 
Dr. Haney wished to see all the work in freehand 
drawing and mechanical drawing which had been 
done by the boys of the school during the term 
just ended. While Mr. Nehrbas was arranging 
these in the assembly hall, the director took the 
class himself. 

The boys had finished, at the last lesson, a free- 
hand sketch of abook. Dr. Haney in rapid; illu- 
minating sentences, brought out exactly how such 
an object, placed at such an angle, should be trans- 
ferred to the paper and taking up sketch after 
sketch quickly one after the other, showed how 
they succeeded or failed to ‘represent correctly to 
the eye the book intended to be portrayed. Then 
in a talk of a few minutes the fundamental prin- 
ciples of proportion, perspective, etc., were repre- 
sented to the class, couched in terms and illustra- 
tions of such clearness that the slowest of these 
twelve-year-old boys could not fail to grasp them. 

By this time Mr. Nehrbas had arranged his 
work, and Dr. Haney spent some time in rapidly 
looking over high piles of sketches, the product of 
the boys of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
since September. About the time he had finished 
this, Mr. Nehrbas had dismissed his class, and 
came out for a conference with the director. The 
doctor then went over each class of the last term’s 
work with the teacher, bestowing praise, pointing 
out where improvement might be effected, and mak- 
ing suggestions for further advances during the 
ensuing term. The director emphasized three 
things, first that the work should be what might 
be termed ‘‘honest,’’ that is the boys should be 
taught to depend on themselves and to put upon 
the paper exactly what they saw of the object to 





*This is the second article of the series which began with 
‘* A Day in the Life of a New York City Principal,’’ on Feb- 
ruary 4. 


be selected. Second, that the designs be kept as 
simple as possible, that they be given structural 
unity, and that the tendency toward over-decora- 
tion be prevented, and finally that the department 
teacher keep in close touch with the shop instruc- 
tor, so that the manual art work of the school 
might be from an organic whole in aim and devel- 
opment. 

The girls’ class was visited next, and the work 
done under the direction of Miss Lynch was in- 
spected. Here was much reason for praise and it 
was cordially given. Large use had been made of 
simple objects and drawing models, and the work 
shown both in drawing and design was markedly 
individual and excellent in execution. Here, and 
in the boys’ classes, the work was carefully looked 
over and suggestions made largely of the same 
nature as those given to Mr. Nehrbas, of a con- 
stant keeping to the simple design, and of an en- 
tire devotion to the truthful reproduction of the 
sketched object. 

In No. 9, the workshop is in a separate one-story 
building inthe school yard. It is, therefore, nota 
pattern room of its kind. Only one other shop is 
so located in the city. In the days when No. 9 
was put up, manual training was still in the dis- 
tance in New York. The workshop is now far too 
small to accommodate the pupils of the shop 
classes. But all difficulties give way to those de- 
termined to succeed. Mr. Vugt, the instructor, 
was able to present to the director an array of 
work having upon its face evidence of successful 
teaching. The work of the boys was indeed a 
pleasure to look over, showing workman-like qual- 
= and the sturdy application of the boyish 
mind. 

Dr. Haney and Mr. Vogt went into conference 
in which the director, taking up each class of 
work,showed where improvement might be made, 
and praised the many excellences shown. A care- 
ful plan was drawn by which in the future the 
correlation of the workshop and the drawing 
classes might be made more close and helpful than 
it had been in the past. 

The visit to the workshop completed, Dr. Haney 
conferred with the principal of the school, reviewing 
briefly the manner in which the manual work is 
being carried on in the various schools of the city, 
and what are the plans for improvement that the 
office has under consideration. 

It was near the noon hour when we arrived at 
school No. 33, on Jerome avenue and 183rd street. 
At the school door Dr. Haney met Miss Ames, one 
of his assistants assigned to district supervision. 
With Miss Ames we called upon Mr. Newman, the 
principal, who welcomed us cordially and invited 
us into his comfortable office. 

School No. 33 is anew school built on the H plan. 
From both the utilitarian and the esthetic stand- 
point, it is astructure of highvalue. The exterior 
is handsome and impressive, and, in the inside, 
every device known to architects of educational 
buildings has been put into practice. The science 
laboratory would not bring any discredit upon a 
university, and the gymnasium, on the top story, 
with its cement floor and open ventilation, was the 
complete antithesis of such rooms in the older 
schools. In the same manner, the drawing-room 
and the workshop also on the higher story, were 
cheerful and delightful. 

Miss Ames and Dr. Haney had a talk on various 
schools under Miss Ames’ general care. The draw- 
ings in this school were used to illustrate the work 
in the other schools of the district. Dr. Haney 
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expressed gratification at the work donein No. 33, 
and gave to Miss Ames the general directions he 
had given the teachers at No. 9, supplementing 
them with instructions in regard to the develop- 
ment of particular phases of the work of No. 33. 

The noon hour was not yet finished, but Mr. 
Cassin and Mr. Hanford, the drawing and work- 
shop instructors respectively, hearing that the 
director was in the building, came hurrying in. 
Their rooms are adjoining, and the ease of com- 
munication has made easy continual conference 
between them in regard to their work as a whole. 
The result is that their work exhibited excellent 
co-ordination and little need appeared for addi- 
tional emphasis upon this point. In regard to the 
structural and applied design the director gave the 
same suggestions as to simplicity and structural 
unity that he had made to the other teachers he 
had met that morning. 

Principal Newman pointed out some exception- 
ally good work turned out by the boys, and also a 
fine collection of specimens of wood which he had 
brought from Germany, and which were appro- 
priately placed in the manual department. The 
entire spirit of No. 33 was pleasing and worthy of 
the beautiful building. 

Dr. Haney had explained to me that in going 
around among his schools, he ate when he got the 
chance, and as the location of the school buildings 
was frequently at a point somewhat remote from 
the restaurant district, he had acquired thru some 
eight years’ service in the field, extended informa- 
tion in regard to pastry shops and quick lunch 
rooms. But even these were not at hand at 183rd 
street and Jerome avenue, and with an appetite 
sharpened by unusual exertion, I was looking 
around in despair. At this moment we discovered 
that the assistant janitor kept a lunch table for 
the convenience of the teachers, and negotiations 
were opened with him. A refined, tasteful house, 
a neat maid, a good lunch, witha very good cup 
of coffee entirely altered my opinion of the janitor 
creation. From the comforts surrounding this 
assistant I immediately picked out a nearby villa, 
with a picture gallery and conservatory attached, 
as the residence of the head janitor of the school. 
Nor did I, no longer troubled by a fear of no lunch, 
begrudge the villa to him. 

The next visitation on Dr. Haney’s list was a 
school on 188d street, near Cambreling avenue, 
some two miles or more to the east. A trolley 
line ran in that direction, and as the wind had ice 
in it we decided to walk along the trolley line and 
let the car catch up with us. We walked several 
miles, but the car never did catch up with us. 
The snow from last week’s blizzard still lay in 
glacial piles upon the ground, and the thermom- 
eter, whatever it was in the secluded streets of 
Manhattan, in the wide stretches of the Bronx 
was coquetting with zero. Still it was a fine walk 
despite the icy path, and an unpleasant conscious- 
ness in the mind that one had ears, such a fine 
walk that it was not until No. 32 was reached, 
that I realized that I was somewhat weary. 

Mr. Carls, the principal, received us with warm 
eordiality and as we prepared to go up to the 
manual department, I noticed that here was an- 
other splendid school building. Indeed from a 
lofty position on a hill, it loomed up with its red 
roofs and pointed terrace, like a sentinel guarding 
the narrow entrance into Long Island Sound. 

At the top of the building we found the work- 
shop, a beautiful light room, in which the last 
class for the day was about to be dismissed. Mr. 
Connelly, the shop instructor, a young man full of 
interest in his work, gathered all his materials for 
exhibition, and with him Dr. Haney went over the 
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ground which he had traversed previously during 
the day, only varied to meet the particular needs 
which he saw here. Miss Tunney, the depart- 
mental teacher of drawing soon came in with her 
sketches, and Dr. Haney examined the work of 
the entire department of the arts as a whole. 

The children of this school had evidently worked 
with might and main, for, not content with their 
regular productions, there was a large case full of 
volunteer offerings, the result of home work. 

Much skill and ingenuity was here shown, some 
of the boys had even built a trolley car of paper 
and pasteboard combined, complete in every detail 
to the swinging trolley pole on top and the foot- 
gong on the front platform. 

Many of the applied designs and mechanical 
drawings were commended heartily. In a few 
cases in the director’s opinion the desire for variety 
had led the youthful designers into too great 
elaboration, so measures were pointed out which 
would make future structural work more intimately 
related to the requirements of the model. 

While the director was speaking I stood by a 
window commanding a view to the south for many 
miles. Far away in the distance could be seen, as 
spots upon the horizon, the round dome of Col- 
umbia library, and the arch of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. In the distance, the angularities 
of the great city were softened into an harmoni- 
ous whole with nothing apparently out of propor- 
tion, and I could not but see how the instruction I 
heard, altho directly applied to a bit of school con- 
struction or an applied design, was of the same 
tenor as that which might have been given by a 
sculptor in his studio, or painter in his atelier. 

The clock, however, was galloping away from 
three, and at four Dr. Haney was due for an ad- 
dress to school No. 27. Thither we hurried, by 
means of the elevated road. 

Public school No. 27, on St. Ann’s avenue near 
148th street, is a fine structure, and our greeting 
by the principal, Mr. Meighan, was most cordial. 
In this school was assembled that afternoon an 
exhibition of the manual arts work of the district, 
with an especially full display of what had been 
accomplished in school No. 27 itself under Mr. 
Weyh, the shop teacher, and Miss Nelson, the de- 
partmental teacher of drawing. Teachers from all 
over the district and parents of pupils had been 
invited, and all were admiring, as well they might. 
We only had time for a hasty walk thru the room, 
but in that time enough was seen to show that ex- 
cellent work was being done by many teachers 
thruout the district. The exhibit of the work- 
shop and the drawing class of No. 27 was 
beautiful. 

It was now a little after four, and the visitors 
were gathered in the assembly hall. Mr. Meighan 
spoke a few words of welcome, introducing Dr. 
Haney. 

“‘The New Spirit of Art Teaching ’’ was Dr. 
Haney’s subject, and he spoke for some thirty 
minutes defining the purpose of the arts in the 
public schools and making plain to parents and 
teachers how necessary it was that they be taught 
for use and not forshow. He illustrated the vari- 
ous ways in which they might be used in develop- 
ing the general course of study, and heartily com- 
mended the work of the many teachers of the 
district who under the leadership of Miss Morse 
the special teacher of the district, had developed 
the work shown. 

The writer was obliged to leave at the conclu- 
sion of the address, and did so leaving the director 
still reviewing features of the exhibit with groups 
of teachers anxious to have their particular work 
come under his eye. 
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How a Consolidated School Was Organized and What It Accomplishes.” 


Hn Example from Lowa. 
By John F. Riggs, Superintendent of Public Instruction for Iowa.. 


On January 10, 1905, in company with County 
Supt. H. F. Fillmore, I visited the Lake Township 
central school. The day was very cold, mercury 
registering ten degrees below zero. Our visit was 
unannounced and unexpected. We found ninety- 
— pupils present out of a total enrollment of 


The school is located at the geographical center 
of the township, and the nearest building of any 
description is three-fourths of a mile distant. The 
school-house, erected at a cost of $3,000, is the 
only building in the township of a public character, 
there being no church, hall, shop, or store of any 
description. This school is in its second year. 
The children areconveyed to and from their homes 
in eight hacks. Three of these are provided with 
stoves and the others have blankets and robes. 
All are completely covered. The average cost per 
team for transporting pupils is $28 per month. 
Two young men attending school are among the 
drivers. 

As one of the direct results of consolidation in 
Lake township may be mentioned the fact that 
this winter four miles of excellent gravel road 
have been made, —the first attempt in that part of 
Clay county at this class of improvement. The 
work was mostly done by farmers gratuitously. 
They expect to continue the work next winter, and 
it will be but a few years until this township will 
have excellent roads, and the value of every acre 
of land in the township will be enhanced thereby. 
Last year the roads were so bad that transporta- 
tion was next to impossible fora considerable time, 
but the people of Lake township have staying 
qualities, and they are proving the practicability 
of consolidation in the one township of all others 





*From a report on the Conditions ’and Needs of Iowa 
Schools, issued from the Iowa State Depaitment of Public 
Instruction. 


in Clay county most unfavorable for the under- 
taking. 

Church and Sunday school are held in the school 
building on Sundays and the hacks used to carry 
the children thru the week are used to some ex- 
tent to carry the people to church on Sunday. 

The eight drivers furnish their own teams and 
hacks, and are under written contract similar to 
that outlined in the report on Lloyd Township. 

The different routes are indicated on the map 
appearing in this report. 


The first child called for on route No. 1 must ride 6 miles. 
sé “cé “6 “é “ce “é sc “sé sé se“ 6eé 


2 4} 
sé “ce sé “ec ‘é “é “é “eé 3 “ce sc“ 6 sé 
sé sé ee “eé sé sé 6e se 4 “cc oe 6 “cc 
“ce sc“ “é “ec sé “ec sé sé 5 sé sé 7 sé 
“eé “se aé “eé sé “cc se “cc 6 “ce ae 4} ce 
sé oe sé “c“ “eé “eé “ec “cé " sé “ce 9 oe 
“ce “é ‘é“ 6é “ce 6é “sé sé 8 “ce 6é 6 oe 
The driver for route No. 1 receives $40.00 per month. 

“eé 6e “é “ce “eé 2 “cc 20.00 sc“ “ec 

se Cai “ce se “ce 3 “e 28.00 “ce “ce 

sé sé sé “ce ce 4 sé 30.00 sé sé 

se sé sé sé se 5 “é 31.00 “ce “ce 
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The following table showing enrollment, attend- 
ance, etc., in Lake township for the past five 
years, the first four under the old district plan and 
the last under the consolidated plan: 




















] : - 
: Average Compensation? 
Average Total | Fy i peta | "eachers. 
Year | Enrolled. Daily At- Paid onan and ‘Ssiecol. ll tee “a 
tendance. | Teachers. Janitor. | Males | Female. 
1900 126 62 81,479.00 $150.00 | 8 $27.12 | = $27.45) 
1901 120 55 1,639 Ov 120.00 | 8 fF betes 29.23 
1902 7 64 1,550.00 150.00 8 | ewes | 22.93 == 
1903 96 70 1, 102.00 | 380.00 5.5 28.00 29.60° 
1904 116 1el 803.25* 150.00 8 50.00 | 37.50! 











*The figures given in this table are from the annual re- 
ports of the county superintendent of Clay county. Evi- 
dently this amount should be $1,000 if all the orders for the 
year were paid. 
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It will be seen from the above table that the 
average daily attendance was 60 per cent. greater 
last year than the average in the township for the 
four preceding years. 

This year the principal receives $50 per month 
and the grade teachers $40 each per month. 

The cost per month of maintaining the Lake 
township school at present is: 





Teachers’ salaries - - - - - $130.00 
Transportation (8 teams) - - - - 224.00 
Fuel and janitor service (estimated) - - - 20.00 

Total ° ‘ << - $384.00 


The assessed valuation of the township is $178,- 
000. On the present basis of cost the levy for 
teachers’ and contingent funds combined for eight 
months of school would be 17.2 mills. 

For the year 1902, when eight months’ school 
was maintained in the seven separate districts, 
the levy was 10 mills (assuming that the assessed 
valuation was the same thenas now). But 
for the year 1902 the average daily atten- 
dance in the township was but 64, where- 
as it is now over 100. The people are 
spending more in dollars and cents, but 
they are getting more for the money spent. 
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The pupils are learning better in every respect. 
Bad weather doesn’t interfere with attendance. 
Inexperienced teachers are eliminated. 

Better classification. 

Pupils learn more in same length of time, six 
months in the consolidated school being worth 
more than nine months in the district school, 
which means less relative expense. 

Pupils have a graded school. 

No pupil ever tardy. 

Country children get equal advantages with city 
children. 

Parents know where their children are during 
the day. 

More rivalry for excellence. 

No exposure of children to inclement weather. 

Better teachers. 

Gives teachers time for individual work. 

Only slight advance in cost, cheaper per pupil 
considering work done. 


meee meee iO 





Pupils are transported this winter from , 
forty-one homes. To each of these homes , 
the state superintendent sent a letter re- , 
questing answers to the following ques- 
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tions: 

1. Do you regard the school now being | 
conducted in Lake township as being better 
than the school you had previous to the 
consolidation? 

2. When the schools of this township ! 
were consolidated did you favor consoli- | 
dation or oppose it? | 

3. Are you now in favor or opposed to | 
consolidation in this township? 

4, Give reasons for your answer to ques- , 
tion 3. | 

i 
| 
! 
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5. What advantages, if any, have resulted 
ne the schools of this town- 
ship? 

6. What disadvantages, if any, have re- 
sulted from consolidating the schools of 
this township? 

Thirty-two answers were received. Of 
these twenty-six parents say the school is 
better than formerly, most of them say } 
“*much better.’’ Fourteen of the thirty- f 
two were opposed to the consolidation at 
first, and ten are still opposed. 


Benefits Claimed. 


Those favoring the central school were very 
positive in their opinions. 

Mr. J. P. Livingston, a director in the township 
for eight years, answers the six questions sub- 
mitted as follows: 

1. Yes, far ahead of it. 

2. Yes and no, because the roads were not fit. 

3. In favor. 

4. Betterschool. Betterteachers. Better roads. 
Children like to go better and advance more in one 
year than in two the old way. Children go ahead 
instead of standing still as they ofttimes did the 
old way. Also better attendance. 

5. The roads have become better. Property is 
worth more and a better feeling all around. 

6. It has cost more so far. I don’t know of any 
other disadvantage. Hope the good work may go 


n. 
The following are the principal arguments offered 
by others in defense of the new way as opposed to 
the old: 
Children attend more regularly. 





























Lake Township, Clay County, Iowa. 


Fits children to enter high schools. 

One school-house only to keep up. 

Better teachers and fewer of them to pay. 

More interest in school work. 

Causes improvement of roads. 

Many go that would not go to district schools, 
among larger children. 


BPI 


Mr. George Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam’s Sons de- 
livered a lecture before the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance of New York university, on March 10, 
on ‘‘ Business Morality: Some of the Conditions by Which 
it is Determined.”’ 

Mr. Putnam considered that the United States was under 
grave risk to-day thru the demoralizing influence of capital- 
ists, who working thru the medium of shareholding associa- 
tions, bring their organizations to profitable development 
by operations carried on with absolute disregard of the rights, 
the interests, and the possibilities of livelihood of their com- 
petitors. 

Equally demoralizing, continued Mr. Putnam, are the 
organizations that sell, not goods, but the work of their 
hands, and are just as unwilling to concede a ‘fair deal.’’ 
They are asserting with increasing emphasis their right to 
prevent all laborers not belonging to their organizations 
from selling their labor at all. 
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Mr. Elson and the Grand Rapids Schools. 


§ Grand Rapids, Michigan, is a flourishing city 
with a population of nearly 100,000. Supt. Wil- 
liam H. Elson is imbued with the spirit of progress 
and he has high hopes for the future of the 
schools under his charge. In his recent report to 
the board of education he says that in the year 1904 
gains have been made in those qualities which dis- 
tinguish the rational school from the mechanical 
and also in connecting the work of the school with 
the life interests of the children. Schools are 
successful, in his belief, in the measure in which 
they permanently affect conduct and habit, and 
give power to deal with problems that come with- 
in the range of daily experience outside the 
school. 

Teachers who are successful in discerning the 
needs of the individual child and in adapting in- 
struction and management to the requirements of 
his welfare are learning invaluable lessons. In 
Grand Rapids this is one of the noticeable improve- 
ments. The teachers under Mr. Elson are recog- 
nizing more and more that in education it is the 
individual, personal touch that counts. They are 
realizing also, more fully than before, that the 
chief business of the school is the stimulation and 
nurture of initiative with reference to everything 
that is taught, encouraging and enabling the child 
to use his growing knowledge as real tools in the 
achievement of purpose. They have learned to 
apply knowledge to practical ends. 

In his efforts to establish in the daily conduct of 
the schools in Grand Rapids, these claims of indi- 
viduality and this appreciation of the value of in- 
itiative—qualities most difficult to realize in a sys- 
tem of schools yet of vital importance to the 
children—Mr. Elson has had the earnest and faith- 
ful assistance of principals and supervisors and 
the hearty co-operation of the teachers. With 
this corps of faithful helpers the progress along 
these lines has been rapid and marked. 


In the treatment of subject matter, also, the 
teachers have made steady gains. One of 
the most difficult tasks of the teacher is to conduct 
the lesson so as to engage the entire attention of 
the pupil. This can only be done by illuminating 
and enriching the treatment, gathering together 
all the separate threads, setting out boldly the 
essentials and clinching the fundamentals. 

In the spirit of the school, also there are steady 
gains. Mutual respect and confidence more and 
more take the place of arbitrary control; mutual 
good will and helpfulness in work render restric- 
tive measures less frequent, in some schools 
almost unnecessary. Mr. Elson says his teachers 
are improving in this regard because they are 
learning to be natural, and to rely for results upon 
encouragement and guidance rather than upon 
repression and compulson. 

When the home takes an interest in the school, 
then many of the problems of school life are in a 
fair way of solution. This interest in the work of 
the Grand Rapids schools is steadily growing, 
thanks, says Mr. Elson, to the intelligent and 
tactful efforts of teachers and principals and the 
cordial co-operation of parents. Parents’ meet- 
ings are a source of much good in bringing about 
these happy results. They establish mutually 
helpful relations between teachers, principals, and 
parents, and on the whole develop the spirit of 
co-operation so needed in schools thruout the 
country. 

Let us glance at the specific work of the class- 
room. In language work the achievements are 
encouraging. The emphasis given to oral speech, 
says Mr. Elson, and its free use in connection 
with all studies have brought decided gains to the 
written work. Teachers appreciate more and 
more the fact that the child must learn to speak 
English intelligently before he can be expected to 
write it intelligently, and that the degree in which 
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West Leonard Street School Grounds. 











—A Beautiful Little Park. 








A School Garden, Designed and Made by Pupils of the Second Avenue School. 
(A pian of the garden appears on this page.) 


he controls oral speech will determine the readi- 
ness with which he acquires skill in written com- 
position. The children are able to express their 
thoughts freely and with increasing purposefulness, 
and they write with child-like naturalness and 
spontaneity. This has been brought about by en- 
couraging the children from the beginning, thru 
free conversation lessons, to use the language to 
express their thoughts and to report their observa- 
tions and experiences. Even in the first and second 
grades the skill of the children is noteworthy. 
One of the methods used by the 
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In arithmetic, as in language, 
Mr. Elson says that his teachers 
are learning more and more the 
value of oral treatment and to 
base all written work upon con- 
siderations of oral instruction. 
The emphasis is placed upon the 
mental control of numbers in 
oral work, which constitutes the 
basis for full and ready control 
in written work. Wherever this 
fundamental fact has been ob- 
served the children have ac- 
quired a high degree of efficiency, 
not only in the prompt and accu- 
rate control of numbers, but also 
in their application to the needs 
of every-day life. 

Ready recognition of the con- 
stitution of numbers on the basis 

of tens and other factors, their 
relations to each other or ratio, 
approximating results, short 
methods of solution, free use of 
methods of indication—these de- 
mand attention and lie at the 
foundation of sound arithmetical 
training. Some of the teachers 
have become expert in the ap- 
plication of the spiral method of 
treatment followed by the text-book in use. The 
rational use of this method, which enables children 
to deal with numbers on successive plans of mental 
development, transforms monotonous drills into 
intellectual exercises of the most delightful and 
stimulating character. 

In the application of algebraic methods to the 
solution of problems the children have developed 
genuine enthusiasm. This is true also in the 
treatment of constructive geometry, the pupils 
applying it to design or relating it to problems in 





teachers to increase the interest in 
written work is by means of illustra- 
tion. Drawing and color have come 
to the service of language and are 
freely used to aid in the expression of 
thought. 

Technical grammar, as we all know, 
is one of the most difficult subjects in 
which to arouse interest. Mr. Elson 
thinks that it is still taught too much 
as an end, divorced frem its uses in 
the interpretation of literature. How- 
ever he reports improvement in the 
development of this study brought 
about by efforts to relate the facts of 
technical grammar to their bearings 
on literary interpretation. Technical 
grammar must be vitalized and en- 
riched by a special study of choice 
literary selections. When this is done 
it becomes a helpful phase of language 
work and an intensely interesting 
study to children. 

In teaching arithmetic the Grand 
Rapids schools have succeeded in 
breaking away from traditional and 
pedantic methods and in leading the 
treatment into thoroly practical chan- 
nels. Simpler and better modes of 
procedure, more vigorous teaching, 
and the practical application of num- 
bers to real problems in construction 
have more than compensated for the 




















shrinkage of time given to the sub- 
ject. 


Plan for S:-hool Garden.—Designed by Pupils of Fifth Grade, Second Avenue School. 
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manual training. Indeed, the work in manual 
training, drawing, and this phase of arithmetic are 
closely dovetailed, forming a single whole. 

Mr. Elson recognizes the fact that in order to 
make the study of geography interesting and 
helpful it must be treated not as a static subject, 
but as a dynamic one—a living, changing thing. 
The necessity of giving the child experience and 
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field for artist-craftsmen insure that the great 
majority of public school pupils will engage in 
these pursuits. Preparation for these activities 
must include the training of the eye and the hand. 
Every phase of industrial work is dependent upon 
skill in drawing; fortunately common sense in 
educational matters is leading us to take account 
of the probable demands of later, active, adult 





Bead Work. — Fourth Grade, Seventh Street School. 


of stimulating habits of observation is there- 
fore apparent. 

The large increase of geographical knowledge 
makes necessary the judicious selection of topics 
and the thoughtful elimination of much material. 
In the selection of material sequence must be ob- 
served and comprehensive topics must be chosen. 
Only in this way will the child’s knowledge of the 
subject be other than fragmentary and super- 
ficial. In respect to these fundamental require- 
ments Mr. Elson reports that the geographical 
knowledge of the children is becoming well or- 
ganized. 

History and sociology are closely allied and the 
possibilities in this group of studies are great. 
Progress in the development of these studies in 
Grand Rapids is marked, the intellectual bearings 
of history being especially well taught, and there 
is a growing appreciation of the meaning and 
value of these subjects for purposes of moral 
training. History not only furnishes ideals and 
opportunity for the study of motives, but it is rich 
in inspiration and guidance in civic conduct. Mr. 
Elson declares that the business of the school is to 
make use of historical material for the purpose of 
stimulating a fervent appreciation of right con- 
duct and civic virtue. 

Drawing has become one of the most important 
subjects in the school course. The practical needs 
of the people make it so, tho its significance in the 
esthetic and ethical life of the child is not less 
important. The increasing demand for skilled 
workers in the industrial world and the widening 





life in determining what the child shall be taught 
in school. There is a growing feeling that the 
school should minister more largely to those who 
must prepare for speedy entrance into some prac- 
tical life pursuit without lessening its service to 
those who look to literary and professional voca- 
tions. 

Taking up the instruction in drawing and design 
with these thoughts in mind, Mr. Elson says that 
gratifying progress has been made in his schools 
in relating the art work to other subjects of in- 
struction. Drawing is now placed at the service 
of all studies and is used freely with much skill by 
the children for purposes of thought-expression, 
notably in language work, geography and nature 
study, history, sociology and numbers. The work 
has gone beyond the mere limits of the school and 
become a factor in the home life of the children. 
Especially this has been true of its application in 
design and in construction. 

Manual training has also received its full share 
of attention. Progress has been especially notice- 
able in relating manual training more closely to 
practical life uses and in the stimulation of initia- 
tive on the part of the children. Manual training 
exists primarily for purposes of mind training, 
which requires that the worker’s own thought 
shall go into the doing. The pupil must be given 
opportunity to make plans, determine ends and 
find means. By appealing to individual taste and 
judgment the teachers have been enabled to vital- 
ize the work and free it from prescribed formulas 
and methods of dictation. The aim is not to im- 
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Wind Chart in Connection with Clouds, Rain, and Sunshine. —First Grade, Jefferson Street School. 
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pose adult ideas upon the child, but to develop 
and train whatever spontaneous power he may 
possess. 

Normal classes for the instruction of grade 
teachers in sewing and knife work were conducted 
in the schools last year. The extra task was 
taken up with genuine enthusiasm, and much of 
this work is now in charge of the regular grade 
teachers. The advantages of the arrangement 
appear in the more intimate relation of the manual 
work to the general work of the school, and in the 
more intimate knowledge on the teacher’s part of 
the natural interests and tastes of individual chil- 
dren, especially as affected by the home life. One 
of the distinct advance steps made by the schools 
is in the correlation of work in drawing with that 
in manual training. In drawing the children make 
increasingly artistic designs, which they apply in 
manual training, thereby making the two depart- 
ments mutually supporting—one in effect. 

As our schools grow the problem of play becomes 
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same time created a widespread interest among 
pupils and teachers in the cultivation of school 
gardens, both flower and vegetable. The move- 
ment, Mr. Elson says, is a wholesome one. Chil- 
dren learn methods of garden culture, becoming 
intimately acquainted with conditions that favor 
growth, develop sympathetic appreciation of all 
plant life, are led to nurture and protect flowers 
rather than to destroy them, acquire habits of 
achievement in work and have their lives made 
richer and better by reason of the experience. 

The planning of a school garden presents an 
interesting problem in design, which is assigned 
to a givenclass. Pupils are asked to inspect and 
measure the grounds, to draw plans and submit 
them, to choose among these the one they prefer. 
Once chosen the design is applied, the several 
classes in the school having a definite assignment 
of work. The whole constitutes a practical prob- 
lem in social co-operation, such as all democratic 
society offers. 











Composition in Landscape.—Fifth Grade, Baxter Street School. 


An exhibit of school garden products, both 
flower and vegetable, was held at different schools 


an important one, ranking second only to that of 
work. Mr. Elson calls particular attention to this 
fact and dwells at some length upon the needs of 
his schools in matters pertaining to the physical 
well-being of the pupils. Abundance of light and 
pure air are fundamental conditions to be provided 
in all school buildings. 

Under the direction of a special committee of the 
board of education, eye tests were conducted by 
principals, using Swellen’s cards. Numerous cases 
of defective sight were found among the children, 
many of which were not known to teachers or sus- 
pected by parents. The action of the board in de- 
ciding to use hereafter only stone slate blackboards 
and adjustable shades is distinctly in the interests 
of the children’s eyes. 

Mr. Elson’s report regarding the school gardens 
in Grand Rapids is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. The efforts made to beautify the school 
grounds have resulted not only in transforming 
them into attractive little parks, but it has at the 


in Grand Rapids last season. These were highly 
creditable and formed an interesting feature of 
the general exhibit of the schools. 

The committee was so pleased at the interest 
and zeal in the management of the school gardens 
by the children, that they plan to extend the work 
to all the schools this year. 


PAN 3 
Wisdom for Tradesmen. 


Oh, tradesman, in thine hour of ee e, 
If on this paper you should cc ¢, 
Take our advice and now be y y y 
Go straight ahead and advert iii. 
You’ll find the project of some u u u; 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q, 
Be wise at once, prolong your d aaa, 
A silent business soon de k k k. 
—Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bulletin. 
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The Public Schools of Cincinnati.* 


I have attended the Cincinnati public schools 
now for six years, and so may be said to speak 
partially from experience with respect to their 
condition. 

In 1870 our school exhibit won the gold medal 
at the Paris exposition, and Cincinnatians every- 
where could say with pride, ‘‘Our schools rank 
among the highest in the United States.”’ 

But in the last thirty-five years our schools have 
not kept pace with those of other cities, owing 
mostly to the fact that our citizens have allowed 
the political machine controlling this city to gain 
ascendency over the schools thru the school board, 
and in this way to rob them of their just share of 
the taxes. This money, instead, is used to sup- 
port and enrich the machine and the iniquitous 
school board. The members of the board hold 
their places because they wish political prefer- 
ment, promising to vote for measures detrimental 
to the best interests of the schools, in order to ob- 
tain it. 

Have Retrograded. 

The Cincinnati schools since 1870, instead of ad- 
vancing, as the schools of other cities have done, 
have steadily retrograded. In many cases the 
same old buildings are used, and their equipment 
and teaching is inferior to that which they once had. 

Of fifty odd school buildings about half have 
been standing since 1870 or before, and are inade- 
quate in every way, and some of the buildings now 
in use were not built for school purposes, but have 
been rented by the school board as colonies. This 
board has not erected a dozen buildings in the last 
fifteen years. The result of such poor accommo- 
dations for pupils is that very many Cincinnati 
children are not sent to school at all. 

We have only three high schools, and they will 
not accommodate 2,500 pupils. Dayton has only 
one, it is true, the Steele high school, but it accom- 


_*Prize essay, written by Howard K. Hollister, in the Cin- 
cinnati Post’s contest, and awarded $75 in gold by the judges. 
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modates very comfortably 1,200 pupils. Our pop- 
ulation is 326,000 and Dayton’s 80,000; this shows 
that less than two-thirds per cent, of our popula- 
tion are high school pupils, while one and one- 
third per cent. of Dayton’s population go to high 
school. Some may try to account for this by the 
fact that we have private schools here which take 
away many pupils of high school age from the 
schools, but as only 400 of high school age go to 
private schools this argument is absurd. The real 
reason for the small percentage of our boys and 
girls going to high schools is that there are not 
enough buildings or teachers to give them a proper 
education. 
Well Equipped. 


A word about Steele high school. It is a thoroly 
modern school in every way. Lighted thruout by 
electricity, it has sanitary toilet rooms, wide corri- 
dors, and large, well-ventilated rooms. In addition 
to this, the school possesses a well-equipped gym- 
nasium and a splendid assembly hall, with a stage 
and balcony. This hall seats over 1,200. 

Nearly all of the Cincinnati schools are poorly 
lighted, and none, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, is lighted by electricity. And as for 
sanitary arrangements, only a few of the very 
newest schools have their toilet rooms inside the 
school building. Theothers havethem in the yard, 
and they are generally dirty, unsanitary, seldom 
cleaned, and bitter cold in winter. 

Let me say something about the nineteenth dis- 
trict school, which I attended for four years. This 
school is so crowded that 300 children are forced 
to be educated in colonies. There is not a single 
adjustable desk in the school, and, owing to this 
fact, the children, small for their age, can not read 
or write properly, as the top of the desk is too 
close, while those larger than the average find 
difficulty in getting at the desk at all. 


Has no Furnace. 


This school has no furnace that heats the rooms, 
but each room has a stove, which often does not 
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sr x Exhibit of Home-Grown Flowers.—Widdicomb Street School. 
(Awarded First Prize by Committee on Civic Health and Beauty.) 
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warm it properly. The rooms are not artificially 
ventilated, and sometimes the air grows very foul. 

There is no gymnasium; the only physical instruc- 
tion any child gets is going thru a few move- 
ments in the aisles by the desks, usually under the 
instruction of the teacher, tho occasionally a spe- 
cial instructor takes charge. Of course there is 
no electric light in the building, and often on dark 
days the scanty gas supply gives insufficient light. 
But the sanitary arrangements and drinking facil- 
ities are the worst. To get a drink of water, one 
must either go out in the yard to the general 
faucet, or drink from a tin cup in a sink in the 
hall, and the whole school has only seven or eight 
tincups. There is not even a filter installed in the 
building, but every pupil is compelled to drink city 
water right out of the hydrant. The outhouses 
are of a type which was abandoned in modern 
homes thirty-five years ago. They area hundred 
feet from the nearest school entrance, and even in 
zero weather cannot be warmed. In addition to 
this they are so filthy that cleanly children shudder 
at the thought of using them, and, to reach them 
in winter, a path must be cut thru the snow. And 
this school is considered better than the average! 


Yards are Small. 


Think how bad, then, the other schoois are! In 
some of these, the fifth district and the Guilford, 
for instance, the yards are so small that they are 
entirely inadequate for the throngs of children 
who have no other place to play. 

The light in these schools is poor, also, because 
of the close proximity of tall buildings, which 
would be farther away if the yards were larger. 
The outhouses of the fifth district school are within 
twenty-five feet of the street, so that even the 
girls have very little privacy. Other instances 
might be cited. 

Suffice it to say that the schools of Cincinnati as 
a whole are old and overcrowded and not modern 
in any way. Only a few have gymnasiums and 
manual training is scarcely taught. Our night 
schools are insufficient, we have very little instruc- 
tion in art, civics, social economy, drawing, ora- 
tory, and numerous other subjects taught in 
schools almost everywhere else. Our corps of 
teachers is inefficient, our sanitary system is 
shameful and a disgrace to every citizen, and we 
are deprived of bettering our condition by the 
school board, which is acted upon by the controlling 
influence of this city. 

It is almost within the last fifteen years that 
schools in the East, and, indeed, almost every- 
where excepting here, have been so radically im- 
proved. It might not come amiss to describe 
some of the modern innovations which modern 
schools all over the country have adopted. 


A New School. 


A new school has been erected in New York 
which seems to embody many of these improve- 
ments. This is described by Mr. Lawrence H. 
Tasker in the Saturday Evening Post. Among 
other things, he says that this school will accom- 
modate 5,000 children, has eighty-six class-rooms, 
and cost $1,000,000. The children are provided 
with every recreation out of school hours; there 
are classes in physics, manual training, chair can- 
ing, iron work, and many other useful things for 
boys, while the girls learn sewing, nursing, cook- 
ing, waiting on the table, &c. Those who wish 
are taught typesetting, printing, photography, 
and pyrography. Even in summer this school is 
not closed, but the roof garden and the splendid 
gymnasium are open. Among the commodities of 


the gymnasium are shower baths, a swimming 
pool, lockers, &c. 


In this building lectures are 
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given to parents on such subjects as physiology, 
art, travel, and geography twice a week. The 
modern improvements and ideas in use in this 
school will apply in general to most other schools 
in New York. 

Outdoor Amusement. 

In addition to beautiful, well-equipped, and ably 
instructed schools, New York provides outdoor 
amusements as well for its children. In the 
crowded districts one frequently sees public play- 
grounds with gymnastic apparatus, benches, 
swings, &c. Here even the poorest children may 
escape from the squalor of the tenements and dirt 
of the streets, and enjoy happy recreation. The 
city has also bought several piers on the river 
front, where sick children and tired mothers may 
enjoy the fresh air. In short, nothing has been 
spared to make the public schools, and all their 
adjuncts, a great educational and physical factor in 
the lives of both parents and children of the me- 
tropolis. 

The new methods and ideas which characterize 
the New York schools may be said also to charac- 
terize the schools of such cities as Boston, Spring- 
field, Providence, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Buffalo, 
and many other cities, especially those in the New 
England states. 

But the people of these cities did not get new 
improvements without a struggle. They had to 
fight, just as we have, against ignorance, preju- 
dice, bribery, and political ‘‘pull.’’ But they con- 
quered in the end. So can we if we go about it 
properly. 

Began to Improve. 

In 1895 the Boston schools were thoroly inspected 
and overhauled by a committee of citizens, and 
were found to be very bad in a sanitary way. 
They were overcrowded, had poor ventilation, and 
insufficient fire escapes. Twenty-two schools had 
toilet accommodations outside the building. The 
report of this committee was widely published, and 
its result was everywhere felt. Boston schools 
immediately began to improve and have steadily 
kept on improving. The school board was forced 
by public opinion to better the condition of the 
schools. The same story can be told of Buffalo, 
Baltimore, and many other places. 

The same story will be told of Cincinnati if we 
will investigate this matter closely, and then con- 
duct a campaign against those who purposely im- 
poverish and starve our schools for their own per- 
sonal advantage. 


Should be Examined. 


Some competent man, preferably a physician, 
assisted by a committee of representative citizens, 
should make a careful personal examination of 
every school in the city, and collect sufficient data 
to embody in a comprehensive booklet. This book- 
let should show, first, the actual condition of the 
schools with respect to hygiene, equipment, and 
teaching; then it should demonstrate how much 
better the schools of other cities are, and fully de- 
seribe each detail; and, lastly, it should urge all 
good citizens, irrespective of party affiliations, to 
co-operate in bettering the condition of the schools. 
This should be sent to every voter in the city. 

A party for the purpose of improving our 
schools should then be organized. This party 
should select honest, competent men as candidates 
for school board, who should be compelled to 
pledge themselves to carry out the wishes of the 
party. The party and the candidates should con- 
duct canvasses and mass meetings. Then, if the 
voters really understand the situation, they will 
show their approval by voting out the old, corrupt 
school board and voting into office those ‘who are 
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pledged to correct existing abuses, erect new 
buildings, abolish colonies, and do all the other 
things which would be possible were the money 
not put to other and less honorable uses. 


“Let us Hope.” 
In five years let us hope that visitors to Cincin- 
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nati, instead of as they are to-day, being carefully 
kept away from the schools, may have them 
pointed out as models of perfection, the best that 
money and brains can obtain, Let us hope that 
Cincinnatians everywhere may again be able to 
say, ‘‘ Our schools rank among the highest in the 
United States.”’ 





Distribution of Public School Supplies in Large Cities. 


Portion of a ‘‘ Memorandum re General Depository for the New York City Board of Education,’’ presented by a special com- 
mittee on March 22, 1905. Other extracts will be published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 


Methods in Other Cities. 


Personal investigations by members of your com- 
mittee of the methods in use in the cities of Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and Philadelphia, and by the super- 
intendent of supplies, under our instructions, in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Washington have been undertaken, with a view to 
determine in what points we could improve upon 
the character of the work done, and what provi- 
sion was made by other great cities for this arm 
of the service. We find that in none of these is 
such a broad provision of school material made for 
the needs of the children as in New York. The 
city of Chicago alone was found up to date in its 
methods, having a sound business administration 
and adequate provision for its physical require- 
ments in a large depository, its own delivery 
wagons, etc. The depository provision of these 
cities shows the following: 


Cleveland spends $26,000.00, and has 4,300 sq. ft. 
for storage purposes. 

Chicago spends $300,000.00, and has 50,000 sq. ft. 
for storage purposes. 

St. Louis spends $187,000.00, and has 24,100 sq. 
ft. for storage purposes. 

Cincinnati spends $9,000.00, and has 4,000 sq. ft. 
for storage purposes. 

Washington spends $117,000.00, and has 10,400 
sq. ft. for storage purposes. 

Boston spends $175,000.00 and has 7,000 sq. ft. 
for storage purposes. 

New York spends $1,500,000.00 and has 50,350 
square feet for storage and office purposes between 
Brooklyn and 68th street and 59th street buildings, 
Manhattan. Of this apparently available space 13,164 
square feet in the borough of Brooklyn is used exclu- 
sively for the storage of the summer school supplies, 
and 1,736 square feet, borough of Manhattan, is used 
for office purposes, leaving only 35,450 square feet, 
between the 68th street and the 59th street buildings 
for receiving and delivering supplies. You will 
therefore see that New York has very limited 
quarters when compared with the foregoing cities. 

In none of these cities is any attempt made to 
furnish supplies to vacation schools and play- 
grounds, evening schools and evening high schools 
as we doin New York, and for the first three of 
these subjects most of these cities make no provi- 
sion of supply whatever. 


Increased Requirements for Supply Needs. 


The following table shows the growth of the de- 
partment and its consequent increased supply 
needs in the past three years, taking the figures 
of 1901 asa base. The city of New York cannot 
go backward in the educational program it has un- 
dertaken, and the probability is logical for a fur- 
ther amplification of the detail work of the bureau 
of supplies to add greater efficieney to the peda- 
gogic arm, hence provision is made in these recom- 
mendations for a depository that will carry the de- 
partment thru any demands that may arise up to 
1920. 


Total number elementary 1901. 1904. Inc, 

schools 446 556 110 
Total number elementary 

pupils registered 453,061 536,180 838,119 
Total number high schools 10 14 4 
Total number high school ; 

pupils registered 14,2385 19,195 4,960 
Total number evening 

high and elementary 

schools 72 75 3 
Total number attending 21,439 28,748 7,309 
Total number vacation 

schools 28 39 11 
Average attendance 10,074 17,446 17,372 
Total number vacation 

playgrounds 83 88 5 
Average attendance 58,032 69,497 16,465 
Total number evening 

recreation centers 8 23 15 
Average attendance 675 6,191 5,516 

Summary 1901. 1904. Inc. 

Number of schools 556 684 128 
Number of playgrounds and 

recreation centers 111 20 


552,516 677,257 124,741 
We found the following physical conditions in 
February 1902: 


Pupils 


AREA IN SQUARE FEET. 





Manhattan and Bronx Storage. Office. Total. 
depository, 59th street 
and Park avenue 13,377 1,736 15,113 
(Owned by dept.) 
Brooklyn depository 13,064 100 18,164 
(Owned by dept.) 
Queens depository 3,670 75 38,745 
(Leased property. ) 
Richmond depository 3,067 60 3,127 
(Leased property. ) 
Aggregate floor area 33,178 1,971 35,149 


We now have, January 1905, a total space avail- ; 
able for office and storage purposes of 50,350 square 
feet, consisting of: 

Sixty-eighth street, 22,073 sq. ft. 

Fifty-ninth street, 15,118 sq. ft. basement and 
office. 

Brooklyn, 13,164 sq. ft. 

Brooklyn and Fifty-ninth street being owned by the 
department, Sixty-eighth street being under lease. 
Of this 13,164 square feet in Brooklyn is used solely 
for the storage of summer school supplies. The 
actual space, therefore, available for office, stor- 
age, and delivery purposes between 59th and 68th 
streets is 37,186 square feet. The space available 
for similar purposes in 1901, in Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, Queens, and Richmond, was 35,149 square feet. 

You will therefore see that notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in children to be provided for, 
over 20 per cent., and the many changes in the na- 
ture of supplies furnished, which necessitates the 
setting aside of a large space for keeping the var- 
ious classes and kinds separated, we have only 
2,000 square feet more than im 1901. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The New York Public School, being a history of free public 
education in the city of New York, by A. Emerson Palmer, 
M. A., secretary of the board of education, with an intro- 
duction by Seth Low, LL. D.—The story of the marvelous 
growth of the New York city free schools from a charity 
institution attended by about 500 pupils to a public system 
attended by 550,000 pupils, as told by Secretary Palmer, who 
was granted a year’s leave of absence from his duties in 
order to complete this work, is an inspiring one, and ought 
to give encouragement to the friends of education every- 
where. The most wonderful part of it is that this great 
growth has taken place in one hundred years. To be histor- 
ically correct the free school system of New York might 
well go back to 1787 for a beginning, that being the year 
when the first free school was opened with twelve pupils, 
tho only children of negro parentage were admitted, the 
white children being cared for in schools connected with the 
churches. But 1805, the date of the beginning of the exist- 
ence of the Free School Society is arbitrarily chosen instead. 

The schools of that society were free, but were not sup- 
ported by the government. Virtually the present system 
of free public education began in 1853 when the Public 
School Society, the successor of the Free School Society, 
turned the schnele over to the city of New York. So that 
the public schools are really only fifty-two years old. 

Let us see how the schools have developed in that time. 
The Public School Society had defeated the attempts of 
religious bodies— Baptists, Methodists, Roman Catholics, 
Hebrews, and Scotch Presbyterians—to ‘get some of the 
public money, but that did not end the troubles of the free 
schools. They were hampered by the intrigues of poli- 
ticians and ——— in various forms. In spite of these 
the growth has steadily continued. In 1854 music was first 
taught; corporal punishment was abolished in 1870; free 
lectures were launched in 1888, kindergartens in 1893; play- 
grounds and recreation grounds followed. The schools have 
now become an uplifting force for the whole community. 
Mr. Palmer has told the history of this important institution 
in a most interesting way and illustrated it with portraits 
of many of the men who have been prominent in connection 
with the work of freeeducation. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1.00.) 


La Vida es Sueno, by Calderon, with notes and vocabula- 
ry by William Wistar Comfort, Ph.D., instructor in Romance 
languages in Haverford college.—The present edition of this 
Spanish classic was prepared for use in colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. The commentaries therefore 
embrace only such as have been found by experience to be 
useful to instructor and student. As the readers of thistext 
are sure to possess a considerable knowledge of modern 
Spanish grammar and syntax, the editor felt it would be su- 
perfiuous to overburdenit with notes of an elementary char- 
acter. The introduction comprises a biographical sketch of 
this renowned Spanish author, a description of the drama, 
and an analysis of the kinds of verse used. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


The Elements of Analytic Geometry, by Percy F. Smith, 
Ph. D., professor of mathematics in the Sheffield Scientific 
school, Yale university, and Arthur Sullivan Gale, Ph. D., 
instructor in mathematics in Yale college.—This Analytic 
Geometry differs from most text-books upon the subject by 
introducing a review of the algebraic steps which are of 
general application. Along with the discussion of the use of 
coordinates, the equation of a locus is developed and that 
logically leads to the locus of an equation. These follow 
strictly analytic methods as opposed to geometric, and yet a 
large element of practic] examples to be plotted from the 
developed equations secures facility in work. The several 
conic sections are carefully related to their equations and 
to coordinates, and all their properties clearly deduced as cor- 
ollaries. 

The most important elements are the development of the 
subject as a general science; the treatment of loci by 
parametric equations; and the transformation of coordi- 
nates. The last named leads to the consideration of poles 
and polar coordinates. Thus the book becomes unusually 
complete for students making mathematics a specialty, 
while it allows of selections for a briefer college course. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, and Chicago. Price, 
$2.00.) 

Physiology and Hygiene for Children, by Prin. Robert 
Eadie of New York city, and Dr. Andrew Eadie of Toronto, 
Canada.—This book has been written in plain and simple 
language in order that it may be understood by young pu- 
pils. Anatomy and physiology are treated chiefly as an aid 
to hygiene; as a knowledge of the structure of the body, its 
parts and their uses, is necessary to an understanding of the 
laws of health. The relative importance of the various or- 
gans has been kept in mind, and those which have more im- 
portant functions are described in greater detail. The fact 





that the organs are independent has also been made promi- 
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nent. No expenses has been spared to get pictures that 
would illustrate the text in the best possiblemanner. Color 
has been used to make the illustrations more attractive, and 
also to makeit easier to differentiate the different parts. 
The injurious effects of alcoholic drinks upon the different 
organs is stated plainly and concisely, and emphasis is placed 
on the positive benefits in improved health and strength 
which arise from abstinence from the use of alcoholic drinks 
and tobacco. (University Publishing Company, New York.) 


Stone’s History of England, by A. P. Stone, LL. D., for- 
mer superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass.; new edi- 
tion brought down to 1904, by Walter Cushing, A. M., prin- 
cipal of high school, Framingham, Mass., formerly assistant 
in history in Harvard university.—A new edition jof this 
popular history, with additions, by which it is still better 
adapted to the needs of the schools, will be welcomed by 
hosts of teachers who know of its worth as a text-book. 
This history has a unique place as a book of moderate size, 
containing the essentials of the subject in an attractive, 
readable form, without being loaded down with unimportant 
details. It tells of the habits and customs of the people at 
different times, and contains excellent maps showing the 
English possessions at different periods. Reference is made 
to important events and places that have become intimately 
associated with English literature, and to the authors who 
have distinguished themselves as writers, and made England 
famous the world over. Another feature that will commend 
itself to those who wish to make a wider study of the sub- 
ject, consists in references to chapters and pages of more 
extended historical works. This book will be in wide de- 
mand, especially for grammar and high schools. (Thomp- 
son, Brown & Company. Price, 85 cents.) 


In The Napoleon Myth, written and compiled by Henry 
Ridgley Evans, we have the Napoleonic myths not only in 
literature, but in art, appraised according to the meter of 
historical fact. 

Prof. Jean Baptiste Peres’s ‘‘ Grand Erratum,”’’ reprinted 
in the present volume, was inspired by the satire published 
by Archbishop Whately under the title ‘‘ Historic Doubts 
Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ directed against the logic 
of David Hume’s skepticism. The difference between the 
two is shown by the Englishman’s ‘‘ ponderous sarcasm ’’ 
and the Frenchman’s ‘‘ sprightly wit.”’ 

In his ‘‘Mythical Napoleon, An Occult Study,’’ Mr. Evans 
discusses the great emperor as a man and strategist; his 
Egyptian campaigns and his other campaigns and doings 
that gave rise to legends concerning him. The history of 
Napoleon’s cocked hat is also given. There are half-tone 
illustrations from contemporary prints and paintings, includ- 
views of St. Helena, scenes from the battle of Waterloo, 
and the retreat from Moscow, caricatures and portraits of 
Napoleon. (Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) 


’ Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Wonder Book is one of the most 
fascinating books for children ever written, indeed there are 
many children to whom it was the delightful book of their 
very young days. The Macmillan Company has therefore 
done well to include it in their set of pe wee Pree classics. 
Supt. L. E. Wolfe, of San Antonio, Texas, has written a 
brief introduction and given at the foot of each page the 
correct pronunciation of difficult words, and the meaning of 
what may be to the children obscure ones. These foot page 
vocabularies are collected together at the end. 

The chief editing, however, has been the elimination of the 
little connecting story that ran thru the volume and upon 
which the wonder tales hung. It is seldom wise to tamper 
with a classic, and those who know Hawthorne will miss 
Cowslip and Dandelion and the rest of the merry children at 
Tanglewood, but it really is probable that for school use the 
book is better as Mr. Wolfe gives it. The delightful taies 
of ancient Greece stand perfect by themselves and gain 
nothing by the Tanglewood association. 


Books Under Way. 


L. C. Page & Company, 
Our Little French Cousin, by Blanche McManus Mansfield. 
Our Little American Cousin, by Mary E. Wade. 
The Fair Land Tyrol, by W. D. McCracken. 
John Whopper, by the late Bishop Clarke of Rhode Island. 
A Captain of Men, by E. Anson More. 
Silver Bells, by Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard. 


A. S. Barnes & Company. 


The White Terror and the Red, by A. Cahan. 

Introduction by Dr. William Maxwell, city superintendent 
of schools, New York. 

The Wanderers by Heurcy C. Rowland. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 


The Troll Garden, by Willa Sibert Cather. 

Alaska and the Klondyke, by J. S. McFain. 

The Orchard and Fruit Garden, by E. P. Powell. 
_ Religion—A Criticism and Forecast, by G. Lowes Dick- 
inson. 
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The Girl from Home, Isobel Strong. 
Russian Literature, Prince Kropotkin. 
The Religion of Duty, Felix Adler. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A — Cruise, by Oric Bates. 
A Manual of the Trees of North America, by Prof. Charles 
S. Sargent. . 
Essays in Puritanism by Dr. Andrew Macphail. 
‘ Ireland’s Own Story, by Charles Johnston and Carita 
pencer, 
A Short History of England’s Literature, by Eva March 


Tappan. 
Our Navy andthe Barbary Corsairs, by Gardener W. Allen. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human Progress, by 
George Santayana. 

Logic: Deduction and Inductive, by John Grier Hibben. 

Selected Documents: Illustrating the History of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, by Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph.D. and 
Edgar H. MeNeil. 

The Van Dyke Books, selected and edited by, Dr. Ed- 
win Mines, with introduction by the editor, and biograph- 
ical sketch, by Miss Van Dyke. (In Scribner’s Series of 
School Reading.) 

Elementary Algebra, by W. R. Marsh. 

Advanced Geography, by Charles F. King. 

Eugene Field Reader, by Alice L. Harris. 


Moffat, Yard & Company, 
Port Arthur, by Richard Barry. 


Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard Company, 


(With imprint of Lothrop Publishing Company.) 

Miss Billy, by Edith K. Stokely and Marian K. Hurd. 

The Human Touch, by Edith M. Nicholl. 

David Ransom’s Watch, by Mrs. G. R. Alden, (‘‘ Pansy ’’) 
(With imprint of Lee & Shepard.) 

At the Fall of Port Arthur, or a Young American in the 
Japanese Navy, by Edward Stratemeyer. 


D. C, Heath & Co. 


Heath’s Beginner’s Arithmetic, for second grade classes. 

Everyday Life in the Colonies, by Gertrude L. Stone, and 
M. Grace Fickett. 

The Principles of Rhetoric, with Practical Exercises in 
Composition for High Schools, by Elizabeth H. Spalding of 
Pratt Institute. 

The Study of a Novel, by Professor Selden L. Whitcomb, 
Iowa college. 

Select Poems of Swinburne, edited by William Morton 

The Gospel of Mark in West Saxon, edited by Professor 
James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins university. 

Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois, and the Revenge of Bussy 
D’Ambois, edited by Professor F. L. Boas, Queens college, 
Belfast, Ireland. 

Robertson’s Society and Caste, edited by T. Edgar Pem- 
berton. 

Arnold’s Aprilwetter, by Professor Laurence Fossler, 
University of Kansas. 

Chateaubriand’s Atala, by Professor Oscar Kuhns, Wes- 
leyan university. 

Anedotes Faciles, by Professor O. B. Super, Dickinson 
college. 

Aseusi’s Victoria Yotros Cuentos by Professor E. F. 
Ingraham, Ohio State university. 

Storm’s Gefahrten, by Professor F. B. Sturm, Univers- 
ity of Iowa. 


Dodd, Mead & Company. 


Lewis and Clarke, Original Journals of Lewis and Clarke, 
edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites. 

A History of Ireland, by John F. Finerty. 

Browning, by Charles Harold Herford. 

George Eliot, by A. T. Quiller Couch. 

Dickens, by W. E. Henley. 

A History of Ancient Sculpture, by Lucy M. Mitchell. 

Life of Honorede Balzac, le Mary F. Sandars. 

Venice Described by Great Writers, by Esther Singleton. 

The New International Encyclopedia, editors, Daniel Coit 
Gilman, LL. D. Harry Thurston Peck, Ph. D., L. H. D. 
Colby, M. A. Frank Moore. 

Naval History of the United States, by Willis J. Abbot. 

Natural History, by Alfred H. Miles. 

The Point of Contact in Teaching, rd Patterson Du Bois. 

A History of Scotland, Vols. I, II, IiI, by Andrew Lang. 

The Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names, by M. G. & 
M. S. Mackey. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 


The Education of Teachers, by W. H. Payne. 

A System of Map Drawing, by S. T. Pendleton. 

School Chemistry, by Charles Baskerville. 

Teachers Manual of School Arithmetic, by John M. Colaw 
and J. K. Ellwood. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FISHER. 


Town Not Liable to a Seminary for Tuition. 


In an action by a seminary to recover from the town the 
value of the tuition of a child residing with his parents in 
the town, the New Hampshire supreme court in the case of 
the Sanborn Seminary vs. Town of Newton, held that the 
town was not liable to the seminary for the tuition of a child 
residing with its parents. 


Township Warrants. 


The supreme court of Indiana has decided in the case of 
Mitchelltree School Township vs. Hall, that a township trus- 
tee must comply with all the regulations whick authorize 
him to issue a warrant for a debt of the township before the 
warrant is issued, and that it is not sufficient to obtain 
afterward the approval of officers from whom authority 
should have first so obtained beforehand. The court fur- 
ther held that those dealing with a township trustee are 
bound to take notice of his limited powers and cannot en- 
force payment of warrants issued without authority. The 
lower courts decided the warrant was valid on the ground 
that it was approved after the trustee issued it, but the su- 
preme court set their decision aside. 


School Teacher Not a Gentleman in Law. 


An interesting discussion between Judge Tindall Atkinson 
and counsel, as to who is a gentleman in the eye of the law, 
took place recently in the Southend county court in Eng- 
land. The question arose whether a witness should be 
allowed costs of an action under the head of a gentleman or 
professional man, or on the lower scale of tradesman. 

Mr. Cox, solicitor who applied for the higher scale, said 
the witness was a schoolmaster. He admitted that many 
schoolmasters were not gentlemen, but in the same way 
many professional men were not either. 

‘“Would you mind defining to me what you consider to be 
a gentleman? ’’ asked the judge. 

“‘T take it Blackstone’s definition of a gentleman—one 
who bears a coat-of-arms—does not apply in modern times, 
and I suggest that the correct one is that given by the dic- 
tionary,—one who by education, occupation, or income holds 
a position above menial service or ordinary trade.”’ 

**Suppose a draper is making $10,000 a year,’’ said his 
honor, ‘‘is he a gentleman? In society he might be a per-' 
fect gentleman, but would he be a gentleman in the meaning 
of the county court scale or the high court scale? A gentle- 
man of independent means of £50 a year would be a gentle- 
man, and yet the other might have been educated at the 
university.”’ 

‘“‘Tf he had a university degree he would be able to de- 
scribe himself as a gentleman,’’ argued Solicitor Cox. 
‘Here is a man of considerable attainments in educational 
matters, the proprietor of a large school, an accomplished 
’cello player, a man of refinement, and of artistic and liter- 
ary attainments. I want to know whether he is not a gen- 
tleman? Are we to be reduced to the Irishman’s definition 
of a gentleman, ‘ Bedad, a chap that never did a ha’ports for 
himself nor for anybody else’? Because a man earns his 
living ishe not to be a gentleman? A retired pork butcher or 
rag and bone dealer living on money saved would be a gen- 
tleman.’’ 

“It is an interesting matter, but I think the registrar is 
right in deciding costs on the lower scale,’’ said the judge. 
‘No schoolmaster must think that he is insulted in any 
way—that te is not a gentleman in fact, only that he is not a 
gentleman in law.”’ : 


Contract of Employment. 


The supreme court of Arkansas in the case of School Dis- 
trict No. 27 vs. Wheat, has held that where the secretary of 
a board of school directors changed the written contract 
with a teacher so as to cause it to call for a longer term, it 
must be presumed, in the absence of evidence, that the sec- 
retary had authority to alter the contract. 


School Closed by Epidemic. 


In the case of School District, etc. vs. Howard, the su- 
preme court of Nebraska has ruled that a teacher is not en- 
titled to pay for time the school was closed by reason of an 
epidemic of smallpox. The court held that when the plaintiff 
was employed as teacher for nine months, and after eight 
months had expired the school was closed by order of the 
health department on account of the prevalence of disease, 
whereby plaintiff, tho ready and willing, was unable to com- 
plete his contract, nevertheless the obligation of the school 
district under the contract was discharged. It was shown 
that full performance on the part of the district was ren- 
dered impossible by law, and under such circumstances a 
contract which becomes impossible by the act of God, or 
illegal by an ordinance of the state, the obligation to per- 
form it is discharged. 
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Educational Autocracy. 


If conspicuous proof has been wanting to show 
the folly of ‘‘one man power’”’ in educational ad- 
ministration, it has been furnished in New York 
city. Dictatorship is so utterly at variance with 
the American idea that it must necessarily fail in 
the end. The cheerful ‘‘ consent of the governed”’ 
is the only thing that can keep it alive for a time. 
As an absolute mode of organization it cannot 
weather astorm. When the Low charter began 
to operate in New York the first effect was that to 
all appearances unquestioning obedience of the 
teachers to the chief educational executive of the 
city had been secured. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
the chieftain of the believers in educational autoc- 
racy, rejoiced at this condition. ‘‘ Heretofore,’’ 
he wrote during the monarchal regime, ‘‘one man 
power has been the bogy with which it was hoped 
to frighten the press and the people. It now 
rather disconcerts the demagog to find that the 
phrase, One Man Power, has been frankly accepted 
by those who are arguing for professionally con- 
ducted schools. One Man Power means that he 
who is empowered to do things on behalf of the 
community must accept full responsibility for his 
actions. Every self-respecting teacher ought to 
struggle in season and out of season for the com- 
fort and rest of being permitted to work under 
the One Man Power.”’ 

Alas for the prophetic assurance of Dr. Butler! 
Instead of bringing cheer to its fathers the one- 
man-power scheme has passed thru one after an- 
other of the manifold diseases of infancy and is 
now slowly dying. Worse yet, one of the paternal 
syndicate now disowns it completely. At Milwau- 
kee last month he quoted the expressive phrases 
of an associate officer who said: ‘‘If the man is 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth, we would be willing to give him that (auto- 
cratic) power. No one man has the ability.’’ 
After this blow from the “‘ one-man,”’’ it is natural 
that Pres. Henry N. Tifft, of the New York city 
board of education,should be justified in telling us 
thru the Times that ‘‘one-man-power is dead.’’ 

The occasion is too sad to disturb with a guess 
at what the next thing will be. The policy of the 
last two years will be abandoned. So much is cer- 
tain. The rest we’ll talk about next week. 


BPD 
PhiJadelphia’s Opportunity. 


Philadelphia is just beginning to supply itself 
with new charter provisions that will do away 
with the cumbersome and self-condemned system 
which has dragged the schools into spoils politics 
and fostered corruption. But while the reform 
measure is infinitely better than the organization 
it will supplant and while its superiority in im- 
portant aspects over the New York City system 
must be acknowledged, it is still below what it 
might be. Leading a more contemplative exist- 
ence than either New Yor) or St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia should have taken advantage of the experi- 
ences of both. A central board of education com- 
posed of seven members would prove far more 
satisfactory in the long run than the proposed 
body of twenty-one. Election at large would have 
been better than appointment by a board of judges. 
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To entrust the sectional school boards of twelve 
members elected by wards with the appointment 
of janitors in the bill now ready for legislative 
enactment is excellent. It is to be hoped that 
amendments will be made reducing the size of the 
board and placing the appointment of janitors in 
charge of the superintendent of buildings, where 
it belongs. The method of selecting the central 
board cannot well be revised without endangering 
the passage of the much needed reform bill. 
Philadelphia has already made a beginning in 
raising the salaries of teachers to something like a 
respectable basis, altho there is not yet adequate 
encouragement given to the promotion of profes- 
sional efficiency. Not the least of the many good 
features of the new charter provisions is the es- 
tablishment of a teachers’ retirement fund. This 
ought to help to keep good material in the system. 


BPD 


At Asbury Park. 


After consulting with the local committee of the 
N. E. A. at Asbury Park THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
is glad to announce that there is a prospect for an 
attractive exhibit of educational material. The 
handsome new Casino, which has been selected as . 
headquarters for the registration of tickets, is an 
ideal place for an exhibit of this nature. It is lo- 
cated on the beach, in the center of the board 
walk, opposite the Coleman house (the official 
headquarters), and very near the end of the pretty 
little lake which separates Asbury Park from 
Ocean Grove. The building is new, and 150 by 
200 feet in size. Here two concerts are held each 
day. The local committee takes a liberal view of 
the exhibit idea and will doubtless agree to a very 
moderate expense for space. As every teacher 
will visit the Casino at least once a day, it would 
seem that at last the conditions for holding an ed- 
ucational exhibit are as favorable as they ought to 
be. Every one interested should aid the plan by 
encouraging the committee to goahead. The next 
School Board number of THE JOURNAL will have 
full particulars, diagrams, rules, ete., if the local 
committee decides finally to organize the exhibit. 


EEPIN 


The Teacher’s Resources. 


A noted New York artist received a letter from 
a lady in Chicago requesting him to give her a few 
lessons in the art of painting. **T do not wish to 
be an artist,’’ she wrote, ‘‘I want to teach paint- 
ing.’ The number of those who wish to teach 
after having obtained a little knowledge is aston- 
ishingly large. There seems to be a “bump ”’ 
that propels one to tell another what he has just 
learned, and this is declared to be teaching. Un- 
fortunately the world in general coincides with 
this view of the case. 

It is hardly possible to read a biography of a self- 
made American without finding at the outset he 
taught school somewhere. The great Daniel Web- 
ster did this; and many who have not achieved 
any distinction at all. Not long ago the papers 
gave an account of an Englishman who emigrated 
to Australia, where, tho he would not have 
been licensed to teach in England, immediately 
was set at work inaschool-room. Then he was 
employed in a slaughter-house (that being more 
lucrative employment), but this being suspended 
he undertook teaching again; then he becamea 
labor agitator, and thus rose to the eminence that 
warranted detailing the steps by which it was ac- 
complished. 

An inspector of schools in Vermont relates that 
a young woman applied to him for the usual exam- 
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ination preliminary to the granting of a certificate; 
she had very strong commendations of character, 
but she knew so little that he was in a great quan- 
dary when he undertook to satisfy his conscience 
and the wish of the young lady. She saw his hesi- 
tation and her eyes filled with tears. This deter- 
mined the official to action. He wrote, ‘‘—— is 
highly recommended for moral character, and I 
think she might teach a small school of very small 
children.’’ ‘‘That is just what I want to do,’’ 
said the delighted applicant, brushing away her 
tears. 

It never seems to occur to numerous parents and 
teachers that a teacher is like a fountain: both to 
be effective must have a “‘head on’’. What is 
taught is directed by what is known but not 
taught. 

ERPIN 


A Vigorous Centenarian. 


A most interesting event took place in London 
on March 17, in the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birthday by Manuel 
Garcia, professor of singing in the University of 
London, and the celebrated inventor of the 
laryngoscope, which enabled human phonetics to 
be placed upon a scientific basis. The laryngos- 
copical societies of all nations united to do honor 
to the founder of their science. 

In the morning King Edward received Professor 
Garcia at Buckingham Palace and conferred upon 
him a commandership in the Royal Victorian Order. 
In the afternoon a centenary celebration was held 
under the auspices of the Laryngoscopical Society 
of Great Britain, which was attended by a number 
of scientists and musicians. The Marquis Villa- 
lobor, Spanish charge d’affaires at London, con- 
gratulated Professor Garcia on behalf of King 
Alfonso, and decorated him with the Royal Order 
of Alfonso XII. Professor Garcia having been 
born on March 17, 1805, in Madrid. The German 
emperor had also bestowed upon him the Gold 
Medal for Science, and sent Professor Fraenkel, of 
Berlin, to carry it to England. 

In the evening Professor Garcia wound up his 
strenuous day by attending a banquet in his honor 
‘at the Hotel Cecil. He received an ovation as he 
entered the banquet hall. He was presented with 
a portrait of himself painted by John Sargent, and 
received the congratulations of the New York 
Academy of Medicine from Dr. Harmon Smith. 
His physical vigor was remarkable, and in his 
speech replying to the numerous congratulatory 
= the keenness of his mentality was evi- 

ent. 

Besides his high distinction as a scientist, Pro- 
fessor Garcia, who was the son of the famous 
Spanish tenor of the same name, as a young man 
was a singer of reputation, and since then has 
been celebrated as one of the most famous singing 
masters of the world, Jenny Lind having been his 
pupil. In 1825, when he was only twenty, he 
gave the first performance of Italian opera ever 
heard in New York. 

BPR 


Training Pupils to Appreciation of Music. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has for years advocated 
the use of the automatic piano in the school-room. 
It has believed that while not every child can be- 
come an interpreter of music, every educated per- 
son may become, and has the right to be, an intel- 
ligent and appreciative listener. The following 
extract from the,report of the Massachusetts state 
board of education, dated January, 1905, is of in- 
terest in this connection. 

“The conservation of the educational increment 
over the period of mutation is an important prob- 
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lem,’’ the report reads. ‘‘A contribution to a: 


solution of it has been made by the suggestion 
that there are other things beside singing which 
may occupy the attention of the pupil. Here lies 
the opportunity for the development of the power 
to listen. In fact, from the beginning to the end 
of the school course great emphasis should be laid 
on the cultivation of the hearing. To this end I 
recommend the general use of automatic instru- 
ments. Those who frown on them because they 
are machines have but a fractional view of the 
problem. They fail to see the goal of culture in 
music. Correct presentation of really great works 
is absolutely essential to general training in music. 
There should be an automatic player in every school 
hall, and the amateur pianist should vanish. It is 
better to have outward completeness and accuracy 
in presentation than much enthusiasm and feeling 
with five per cent. of blunders.’’ 
BPR 

Sir William Macdonald, of Montreal, has re- 
cently announced his intention of giving $4,000,000 
for the erection of a normal school in the province 
of Quebec, and for the establishment of scholar- 
ships in connection with the school. Sir William 
proposes to carry out an elaborate plan for the 
raising of Canadian technical pedagogical educa- 
tion, and especially for the improvement of the 
standard of the rural schools. 

Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, editor of the depart- 
ment of nature and science in the St. Nicholas 
Magazine, spent three weeks of last month on a 
lecture tour in California. Dr. Bigelow has been 
engaged for work at all the Michigan normal 
schools this summer. He is an enthusiast and a 
specialist in nature study and a delightful lecturer. 
Where he has once been heard he is always wanted 
again. The subjects of his lectures for this sea- 
son are: Day lectures,—The Child and Nature; 
Winning Love for Nature Study; Methods of 
Studying Plants, Animals, and Insects; Materials; 
Books and Apparatus. Evening lectures (illus- 
trated by stereopticon): Journeys about Home; 
Travels in a Swamp; The Haunts of Nature; Na- 
ture’s Little Things. 

A more delightful and useful series of studies 
for institutes and teachers’ associations can hardly 
be found in this country. Superintendents and 
institute conductors who are interested, can ad- 
dress Dr. Bigelow at Stamford, Conn. 

BPN 


Letters. 


The Amendment in North Carolina. 


I beg to correct an error contained in your issue 


of March 4th on page 250 under the heading 
‘* Amendment in North Carolina.’’ The bill pro- 
posing an amendment to the constitution in regard 
to the division of the public school fund between 
the races was killed, and subsequent efforts to en- 
act laws for the division of the fund between the 
races according to the taxes paid by each race 
were overwhelmingly defeated in the general as- 
sembly of North Carolina. The law and the con- 
stitution in regard to the division of the school 
fund remain unchanged. 

The people of North Carolina have thruout their 
history been characterized by a deep and abiding 
sense of justice and, in my opinion, they will 
never be remiss in the performance of their mani- 
fest duty to,a weaker race. In my opinion, they 
feel a keener sense of responsibility for the negro 
since the adoption of the suffrage amendment to 
the constitution of the state. 

J. Y. JOYNER, Supt. Public Instruction. 

Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





For Larger Salaries in New Orleans. 


Our New Orleans friends are stirring themselves 
into action regarding salaries and the cost of liv- 
ing. A petition, signed by all the principals in the 
public schools, was presented by a committee from 
the New Orleans Educational Association, and was 
referred to the school board committee on resources. 
The Educational Association called a conference of 
citizens to discuss ways and means. The outcome 
of their work will be looked forward to with in- 


terest. 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 9, 1905. 

To the President and Members of the Board of 
Directors of New Orleans public schools: 

Gentlemen. — Believing that the board of directors 
of the public schools of New Orleans appreciates 
the work of the teachers in the New Orleans 
public schools, and isin sympathy with their needs, 
the New Orleans Educational Association would 
respectfully present to your consideration the 
following petition from the undersigned principals 
of the New Orleans public schools, speaking for 
the entire corps of teachers in the public schools. 

We find that, with the present increased cost of 
living, the salaries now paid our teachers are, in 
most cases, not living salaries, as evidenced by the 
appended schedule of teachers’ incomes, and of 
the minimum cost of living in New Orleans. 

We, therefore, petition your honorable body to 
devise some means by which the teachers under 
your jurisdiction may be relieved, to some extent, 
from the pecuniary anxieties which now hamper 
their usefulness. To this end, we would respect- 
fully suggest that the minimum monthly salary be 
fixed at fifty dollars ($50.00) for the first year, 
with an increase of fifty dollars ($50.00) per 
annum for each successive year, until a maximum 
monthly salary of one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
be reached; with a proportional increase for prin- 
cipals, and for teachers in secondary schools. 

We would herewith append a statement of the 
minimum cost of living, and of the present and 
the proposed salaries.— MARY VICTORIA HULSE, 

President New Orleans Educational Association, 


(A) MINIMUM COST OF LIVING IN NEW ORLEANS 
FOR TEACHERS. 
Board and laundry at $25.00 per month 


(12 mos.) $300.00 
Carfare to and from school (9 mos.) 18.00 
Clothing 50.00 
Educational literature 5.00 
Association dues— 

N. O. Educational $1.00 

State association 1.00 

Pension league 6.00 
—— 8.00 
Church and charity 10.00 
Medical attention, dentist, ete. 25.00 
Incidentals 25.00 
$441.00 

For Summer schools ? 

Recreation and amusement ? 


Cash account ? 
Attendance of meeting of state ass’n ? 


(B) SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS—PRES- 
ENT SCHEDULE. 


Associates, lst year $35 for9 mos. $315 
ia 2nd year 40 for9 mos. 360 
“s 3rd & 4th yrs. 45 for9 mos. 405 


i 5th & 6th yrs. 50 for9 mos. 450 

ig 7th, 8th, & 9th yrs. 55 for9 mos. 495 

ans 10th yr. and above 60 for9 mos. 540 
(C) PROPOSED SCHEDULE. 
lst year, 9 mos. at $50 $450.00 
2nd year, increase of $50.00 per annum 500.00 
3rd year, increase of $50.00 per annum 550.00 
4th year, increase of $50.00 per annum 600.00 
5th year, increase of $50.00 per annum 650.00 
6th year, increase of $50.00 per annum 700.00 
7th year, increase of $50.00 per annum 750.00 
8th year, increase of $50.00 per annum 800.00 
9th year, increase of $50.00 per annum 850.00 
10th year and after, of $50.00 per annum 900.00 


Making an average maximum salary equivalent 
to $75.00 per month for twelve (12) months. 


On March 9, the Public School Alliance was 
organized in New Orleans. Their battle cry is 
‘*A Million for Public Schools,’’ surely a com- 
mendable declaratior. The first measure of the 
alliance was to endorse high license. This is one 
of the live questions now before the community. 


ERPON. 
The School Supply Field. 
(Other Notes will be found on pages 259 to 364.) 

The contract for desks in thenew schools at Rockford, IIl., 
has been awarded to the American School Furniture Company. 

The four new school buildings at McKeesport, Pa., will be 
heated by the American Warming & Ventilating Company. 
The Johnson system of temperature regulation was adopted. 

The new Willits school, at Monmouth, IIl., will have its 
heating apparatus installed by the Dickson Heating & Ven- 
tilating Company, of Peoria. 

A parcel post treaty has been concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain. By this treaty parcels not ex- 
ceeding four pounds and six ounces in weight, and not over 
fifty dollars in value, may be sent at the rate of twelve cents 
a pound instead of ten cents an ounce, as hitherto provided. 

The Scarborough Company, publishers of school wall maps 
and geography appliances, have sent out their new and at- 
tractive catalog. It is a neat pamphlet printed on good 
paper, and showing many cuts of cases and maps. 

he Chas. M. Higgins Company, 271 Ninth street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. recently issued two attractive booklets describing 
their inks and adhesives: These products are sold thruout 
the world by the best dealers, or they can be obtained direct 
from the main office in Brooklyn. 

In the foreword, the firm acknowledges that the final court 
to which the legitimate manufacturer appeals, and on whose 
decision depends the success or failure of the manufacturer, 
is the public. To this tribunal it confidently appeals, say- 
ing in conclusion, 

“We have this one fact first in mind the making of our 
goods, viz.: satisfy the consumer by giving original goods of 
the best quality and standard, charging a reasonable but 
fair price therefor, and when this is done the rest is easy.’’ 





Pimples, blotches and all other spring troubles are cured by Hood's Sarsapr- 
ritla —the most effective of all spring medicines. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Onder this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of school eg ey are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers wi 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of Tur 


SCHOOL JoURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Author’s Right to His Work. 


Justice McCall, of the Supreme Court of New York handed 
down an interesting decision in February in the case of 
Basil Jones vs. The American Law Book Company. The de- 
fendants had engaged the plaintiff under contract to write 
for the ‘‘Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure,”’ and he had 
written for it an article entitled ‘‘ Army and Navy.’’ The 
defendants, to attract attention to their encyclopedia, had it 
nominally ‘‘ edited’’ by famous jurists and judges, publish- 
ing the articles under the names of the distinguished gentle- 
men who looked over the proofs. Mr. Jones prayed for an 
injunction restraining the defendant from publishing the 
article ‘‘ Army and Navy,’’ without having his name at- 
tached to it, and the court issued the injunction. 

Justice McCall holds that the Common Law gave to a man 
the full control over his intellectual productions, and most 
particularly that they should not be published except accom- 

anied by his name as author. This right of the Common 

aw has in no wise been impaired by any statute, and 
neither is it taken away by the mere fact that the author is 
doing his literary work under a contract with the publisher. 
Nor did the fact that his writings were more or less edited 
by others affect this right. 


The Size of Catalogs. 


The Architectural Record recently contained a witty and 
yet sensible article on the subject of catalogs. The Record 
believes that a reform is needed. The article consisted of 
an interview with an anonymous ‘‘leading architect,’’ who 
described the useless of four out of every five catalogs re- 
ceived by his firm, and told feelingly of the difficulty experi- 
enced in keeping in a proper manner the fifth catalog that 
was really worth something. 

The calalogs gotten out by builders, etc., are different 
from others in their subject matter, but the account given 
of them by the architect sounded very familiar, and it would 
appear as if his criticism might apply to many other branches 
of business besides the builders, contractors, and manufac- 
turers who send their announcements into architects’ offices. 

Taking up but one topic of the architect’s animadversions, 
it does appear reasonable that a man should complain of the 
multiplicity of sizes in which catalogs appear. A catalog 
primarily is for reference. If one had to endure Robinson 
Crusoe’s twenty-eight-years’ vigil, one would probably be 
delighted to peruse again and again the “Fall Announce- 
ments ’’ of Messrs. Blank & Blank, simply for its stylistic 
beauty. But the publishers of catalogs do not seek out Rob- 
inson Crusoes in the distribution of their printed matter, and 
it is somewhat conceited in them to think that in this day of 
cheap classics and an overflowing modern press, one will lay 
aside the standard works of our tongue and the latest liter- 
ary sensation in order to read intently what their hired men 
think of the firm’s new goods. 

A catalog then is a book of reference, not a book to be 
read thru with fascination from cover to cover, but it will be 
of very little value as a work of reference if one cannot re- 
fer to it. And at present one seldom can. 

In any busy office many catalogs are received every week, 
often many a day. As was said before, they are tabulated, 
not eagerly devoured by an impatient executive staff. This 
tabulation is done by the office boy, and the office boy makes 
mistakes. Of course he ought not to, but such is the nature 
of office boys, and most firms have to employ them for this 
purpose. It would be nice indeed if one could employ Libra- 
rian Putnam, of the Library of Congress, or the director of 
the British museum to arrange the catalogs, but most busi- 
nesses do not warrant such an outlay, and have to rely at 
present upon office boys. 

Now when these scores of catalogs are received, they are 
of every conceivable shape and size, from those resembling 
a ruler to those that in fatness almost rival a Webster’s Un- 
abriged. To arrange a system of classification is not so 
difficult, but to get the office boy to carry it out intelligently 
is an impossible task, which is not surprising, for one can 
hardly expect a great range of knowledge and nicety of dis- 
crimination in a person of his years and experience. 

But even if the office boy could decide into exactly what 
classification each catalog would fall, and, of course, to be 
of value the classification of the office boy must coincide 
with the one which his employer will form in his own mind 
when he starts to look for the information contained in that 
catalog,—how are the catalogs to be arranged so one can 
find them when every shape except possibly that of a trun- 
cated cone is used in their make-up? A shelf will not do, 
nor a chest of drawers, nor any of the means by which books 
are arranged in consecutive order. The only feasible way in 
which the catalogs can be kept in their logical arrangement 
is to set apart one large room, or rather floor, of a business 


house as a museum, with each catalog carefully labeled by a 
curator. 

It may seem a little thing, this matter of the uniform size 
of catalogs, but when one considers the thousands, and even 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent annually on these 
pamphlets, it surely is a matter worth the thinking about to 
render them fit for usefulness to the business of those who 
printthem. Until a uniform shape is agreed upon, however, 
a large part of the money spent in getting catalogs out is 
literally thrown away. 


New Spencerian Writing System. 


The American Book Company is issuing a new system ot 
writing. There are six copy books devoted to this series, 
compiled by Pratt R. Spencer’s Sons. 

This new system has been devised because of the distinct 
and widespread reaction against the use of the vertical 
writing in our schools. It is thoroly up-to-date, embodying 
all the advantages of the old and of the new. Each word 
can be written by one continuous movement of the pen. 
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The books teach a plain, practical hand. The stem letters 
are long enough to be clear and unmistakable, avoiding or- 
namental curves and shade. The capitals are about two 
spaces in height. 

The copies begin with words and gradually develop into 
sentences. The letters, both large and small, are taught 
systematically. In the first two books the writing is some- 
what larger than is customary, because it is more easily 
learned by young children, while in the succeeding books 
the writing is more nearly of the normal size. 


Copyright Act of March 3, 1905. 


Under Section 4952 of the Revised statutes which has just 
been amended, the author or proprietor of any book upon 
complying with the provisions of this chapter, have the sole 
liberty of printing, reprinting, publishing, completing, copy- 
ing, executing, finishing, and vending the same; and in the 
case of a dramatic composition, of publicly performing or 
representing it, or causing it to be performed or represent- 
ed by others. And authors or their assigns shall have ex- 
clusive right to dramatize or translate any of their works 
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for which copyright shall have been obtained under 
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the laws of the United States. 

‘‘Whenever the author or proprietor of a book in 
a foreign language, which shall be published in a 
foreign country before the day of publication in 
this country, or his executors, admiistrators, or 
assigns, shall deposit one complete copy of the 
same, including all maps and other illustrations, in 
the Library of Congress, at Washington. This 
must be done within thirty days atter the first pub- 
lication of such book in a foreign country, Any 
one interested in this act, as amended, should se- 
cure a complete copy from the Librarian of Con- 
gress. 

A. H. Andrews Co., of Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turers of church and auditorium seating as well as 
school furniture, apparatus,and supplies, have been 
printing the school laws of Oklahoma for the last 
two years. They have done this thru their general 
agent, Will L. Bradford, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
there being no state fund for the purpose. These 
laws have made a book of over 100 pages and have 
been useful to all who are interested in school pro- 
gress thruout the territories. The last legislature 
passed a number of new laws andas it is necessar 
for school boards and teachers to be familiar wit 
them, this enterprising company have concluded to 
make the amendments into a neat pamphlet so that 
they can be inserted in the previous volume and 
preserved for reference for the next two years. 


New Methods in Geography. 


It is an old saying that nothing can lie like fig- 
ures, and one sometimes feels that a similar re- 





binderv all under the one roof. € 
has 169 feet front on Pike Street. and 391 feet on Third Street. 
roof are of Ferro-Concrete; and there are 108,800 square feet of floor space. 








NEW QUARTERS AMERICAN BooK CoMPANY, 300 Pike St., Cincinnati. 


ing Cincinnati office of the American Book Company has recently moved into a 
new home 
commodious, and complete in its modern equipment. Offices, printing house and 


The building, as shown in the accompanying illustration, is large, 


It isa model business building in every way. It 
The supports and 





mark wouldnot be inappropriate in regard to maps. 
This is not said in disparagement of maps, because they are 
of the utmost importance in the study of geography and his- 
tory, any more than it would be proposed to do away with 
figures, and, like the native bushmen of Australia, perform 
all arithmetical calculations by means of afew sticks laid on 
the ground. But if a child is taught geography solely from 
the ordinary flat map, he will carry thru life mental con- 
cepts which will not only be erroneous, but which will ham- 
per his thinking even when he realizes perfectly that they 
are erroneous. 

This is due to the fact that the earth is a ball. Children 
are conscientiously told that, or rather, with extreme scru- 


pulosity, they are informed that our world is like an orange 
flattened at both ends, but they don’t believe it. That is 
they don’t believe it in a practical way, however they may 
repeat certain statements concerning that dogma for the 
edification of their teachers. Andthe reason is, not so much 
that their eyes make the contrary seem true in their daily 
life, as that at school itself they are not brought, in their 
— face. to face with this truth. The maps deceive 
them. 

It is all very well to represent a county, or a state, or 
even the United States as a flat surface, altho even in re- 
gard to the United States the method involves queer mental 
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twists in regard to Alaska, and gives one only a feeble idea 
of the position of Hawaii, but our geography should not be 
parochial. A map of the world should be on the wall of 
every school-house, and the ordinary map of the world— 
a rectangle—is about as inadequate a portrayal of the truth 
as one could well find. It was all right maybe in the days 
when a lion’s head adorned the middle of Asia, and two-thirds 
of the American continent was ornamented with griffins, 
to denote that the learned map-makers were ignorant of 


what was really in those regions, but in this day of careful _ 


exploration and exact science, it is absurd for the school 
eee of civilized countries,to offer a rectangle to inquiring 
children, and tell them that there is a map of the world. 
We would realize the ludicrousness of it, if our perception 
were not blunted by habit. 

And it is so needless too. Cartographers of merit are 
fairly numerous, and it is easy to purchase maps _ which are 
not merely approximations to a representation of the truth, 
but are the real representation of the truth. 

Of such kind are Hammond’s map of the world on the 
— projection. This projection causes all the areas 
of the world to appear in true proportion, and its merits 
have recently been recognized by the United States govern- 
ment. The entire surface of the earth is represented en- 
closed within an elliptic outline. The parallels are straight 
lines, and the meridians, with the exception of the central 
one, are ellipses. Each zone or sub-division of the projec- 
tion isin due proportion tocorresponding areas on the sphere. 

Now that is scientific and will delight an intelligent child. 
As he stands a few feet from the wall and gazes on the map 
he is in exactly the proper relationship with every country 
on the planet, a triumph of scholarly care having been able 
to transfer a solid into a surface without destroying truth. 
Such a map will stimulate the child to undertake for himself 
further researches in geography. The day will arrive when 
the old method of exhibiting a parallelogram to the child as 
the earth, with every single object on it completely out of 
its real relation with every other object and saying to the 
child in effect, ‘‘ Now that is the world, and you must study 
the world’s geography from that picture, butI will privately 
disclose to you the occult fact that the earth really is en- 
tirely different, and we only teach you geography in this way 
because it is so much easier to draw this kind of map than 
it is to get up the true kind,’”’ will be regarded as barbar- 
ous, if not positively immoral. 

Hammond’s maps are also Twentieth Century maps. The 
latest political arrangements are indicated on them, down to 
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the Republic of Panama. Moreover this is an age of com- 
merce. The Hammond maps recognize that fact, for sub- 
marine cables, important steamship lines, and railroad 
routes are given especial prominence. Indeed in the stand- 
ard commercial map of the United States the railroad 
changes of the last two years—aptly called the ‘‘railroac 
era of consolidation’’—are shown in minute and accurate 
detail. It is thus that the pictorial teaching of geography 
is made vivid and impressive. 
New Smith Typewriter. 

A number of features unique in typewriter mechanism 
have been employed by the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 
Company in the construction of the new writing-in-sight 
machine which they are now placing upon the market. 

That most important of 
typewriter parts, the type- 
bar is operated in a pivot 
and side-wall bearing so 
positively that the use of the 
typebar guide, common on 
visible writing machines is 
$3 entirely obviated without 
the least detriment to] the 
alignment, which is further 
ensured ~ a shifting seg- 
ment, in place of a carriage 
shift for changing from 
small letters to capitals. 
It follows that the car- 
riage is thus allowed to 
maintain perfect stability, 
even at the very end of the line of writing. 

Altho faulty paper feeding mechanism has been the bane 
of typewriter manufacturers generally, it appears that the 
inventors of L. C. Smith & Bros. machine have overcome 
the common and uncommon difficulties the paper-feeding de- 
vice has heretofore presented. Their paper feed, at least, 
performs acceptably tasks unheard of before, like handling 
a forty-page stitched booklet of heavy paper as simply as a 
common letter sheet, or carrying a dozen or more narrow 
sheets of heavy paper at one side and a singlesheet of tissue 
paper at the other uniformly with a the same ten- 
sion upon both. It has been pronounced the most elastic 
paper feed ever seen by many experts. No matter how 
many sheets are inserted the alignment is not affected in 
the least. 








TARR 6 McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


CHANNING’S UNITED STATES HISTORIES 


BLAISDELL’S CHILD LIFE READERS-—6 Books 
CHANCELLOR’S GRADED CITY SPELLERS | 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


WELL WORTH CONSIDERATION 


At this season, when the important question of the selection of text-books for the next school year is receiving attention 
from school officials and teachers, it is believed that the publications named below deserve careful consideration. __ 
There are no better text-books for the grades to be found; their merit has been amply demonstrated in actual 


use in the schools of the country. 


Comparison with other books of the kind is invited. The publishers will be glad to give 


at any time information concerning their books, and correspondence relating to them will have prompt attention. 


For all grades in which Geography is taught. 


First LESSONS SHorRT HISTORY 
Covering the whole field of United States history below 
the high school. 





WOODLEY-CARPENTER’S FOUNDATION 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
A complete and thorough course in English composition 
and grammar for the grades. 

COMAN 6G KENDALL’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 
Especially adapted for Grammar Grades. 

WOODLEY’S FOUNDATION LESSONSIN ENG- 
LISH 





FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH POETRY 


WITH REPRESENTATIVE MASTERPIECES AND NOTES 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Califor- 
na, and CLEMENT C. YOUNG, Head of the English Department in the Lowell High School, San Francisco 





12mo. Cloth. cxi+595 pages. $1.10 net. 


This new book is unique in being the only one published which unites in one volume a collection of poetry and the special 
history of poetry. Here are printed, with running historical and critical comment, the poems required for entrance to most 
American colleges. None but the most important poets are represented. The Texts are as nearly as possible what the poets 
have given. Special care has been bestowed upon the Notes, which are exceptionally valuable. Professor Gayley’s Introduction, 
occupying more than a hundred pages, is a comprehensive and notable treatise on the Principles of Poetry in their various 
aspects. The new volume has been prepared with special reference to the needs of high schools. 
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An ingenious ribbon switch which the operator manipulates 
without stopping for an instant, facilitates the use of the 
bicrome ribbon. 

An ingenious tabulating device is an integral part of every 
machine. The tabulator space bar is situated at the top of 
the keyboard so that the fingers may reach it without leav- 
ing the numeral keys. The feature of compactness in the 





keyboard is marked, the marginal release being also in the 
keyboard, and the line space lever so situated that the oper- 
ator’s hand does not leave the plane of the keyboard either 
to space or reverse the carriage. By an ingenious device 
the line space lever is given the same sweep for single, 
double, or treble space. 

L. C. Smith & Bros., the manufacturers, have opened a 
handsomely furnished ‘branch in New York at 311 Broad- 
way, and by May 1 will have ‘‘the sign of the running 
horses ’’ (their trademark) over the doors of similar stores 
in at least fifteen of the larger American cities. 


Sectional Laboratory Tables. 


One of the latest additions to laboratory equipment, de- 
signed to meet the growing demand for exact apparatus, of 
high grade, and up-to-date in every requirement, is found in 
the New Queen Sectional laboratory table. It is complete 
in every detail. 

Made in sections, each fitted with every requisite, they 
can be extended, when desired, by being placed together 
either endwise or back to back. They can easily be moved, 
being small enough to pass thru any regular sized door, 
and are convenient to crate for shipment, thus meeting the 
needs of schools, as well as for commercial or private use. 
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A single section has fittings for two Bunsen burners, one 
3-swing gas jet. and two shelves for reagent bottles; these 
shelves are rigidly attached, and are constructed to conceal the 
gas and water pipes. The plumbing connections are allin sight. 

The cupboards and drawers are constructed in a manner 





which prevents the possibility of interference by the removal 
of a drawer, or other part of the table. 

An interesting description of this article can be obtained 
by applying to Queen & Co., Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ballard’s Translation of the first six books of Virgil’s 
Aeneid has been adopted as a supplementary reading book in 
the public schools of Pittsfield, and Lenox, Mass. It has 
also been recommended by the state superintendent for in- 
troduction in the public schools of Vermont. 


JONES READERS 


NorMAt COLLEGE 








FIVE-BOOK SERIES 


schools of the country. 


The Jones Readers (five-bcok edition) appeared in the spring of 1903, and in the com- 
paratively short period since their appearance have been widely adopted in the 








EIGHT-BOOK SERIES 
BY GRADES 





The *‘ Jones Readers by Grades,” 
corresponding to the eight grades or years below the high schools. 
not only all the matter of the earlier series, 
of new selections of a high order of excellence. 


recently published, present a series of eight books 
They contain 
but, in addition, a very large number 








IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


@The readers are chiefly distinguished by their careful grading, by the high literary merit of their subject-matter, and by 


their effective but unobtrusive moral lessons. 


@ The wide experience and authoritative rank of the author especially qualify him for the editing of a series of readers. 
@.The reading matter includes selections from the best literature of the world. 
@ Well chosen explanatory and biographical notes make each lesson clear and intelligible without detracting from the main 


purpose of the books, —the teaching of reading. 


@ The illustrations are numerous and attractive, and represent the work of the best artists and engravers. 
@ The attractive cover, the durable binding, and the clear, well-printed page unite in making the mechanical execution of 


these books as nearly perfect as possible. 





‘‘WHAT ARE OUR YOUNG PEOPLE READING?”’ a suggestive monograph by President Jones, will be sent 


postpaid to any address on request. 
and books for scheol libraries. 


It is accompanied by an illustrated catalogue of more than 300 supplementary readers 
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With the Publishers. 


Each summer the American Book Company conducts two 
summer schools for teachers; one in Boston, Mass., and one 
in Chicago, Ill. 

The Boston school will open July 11, closing July 27, and 
will meet at the Whitney International School of Music, 246 
Huntington avenue. 

The Chicago school opens Aug. 7, closing Aug. 19, meeting 
at Abraham Lincoln Center, corner of Oakland Boulevard 
and Langley avenue. The New School of Methods in Public 
School Music, with the present session, closes the eleventh 
year of its work. 


The following are among the adoptions reported by the 
Cincinnati office of the American Book Company: 

South Bend, Ind.,—New Education Readers. 

Cincinnati High Schools,—Kayser and Monteser’s Brief 
German Course. 

Cincinnati Elementary Schools,—Stewart and Coe’s First 
Days in School, a Reynard the Fox, Smythe’s Old- 
Time Stories Retoid. These books were selected by a com- 
mittee of teachers for use as regular readers in the first 


year. 
Lebanon, II].,—Steps in English. 
Bloomington, Ind. (High School),—Andrews’ Botany All 
the Year Around. 
Princeton, Ind.,—Milnes’ Mental Arithmetic. 
Collinsville, Ill.,—Dyers’ Lessons in Physical Geography. 


The managers of the San Francisco office of Ginn & Com- 
pany have recently had the pleasure of securing several 
arge adoptions. Among others,the Cyr readers, published by 
this house, and of which there are five volumes, have been 
adopted for four years as the exclusive readers to be used in 
the state of California. 


Buffalo, N. Y., has adopted the Blodgett readers (Ginn & 
Company), written by Supt. A. B. Blodgett of Syracuse, N. 
Y. Grand Rapids, Mich., has adopted D’Ooge’s Latin, 
published by Ginn & Co. 


Hodge’s ‘‘ Nature Study and Life’’ (Ginn & Company), 
has been adopted by the Illinois State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle for the year 1905-06. 


Smith’s Arithmetics have recently been adopted in Keene, 
N. H., in Pawtucket, R. I., and in the State Normal school 
at Bridgewater, Mass, 
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Ginn & Company have issued a most attractive little book- 
let giving their new educational publications, which is not 
only attractive, but most instructive. The first half of the 

amphlet is an essay by Prof. David Eugene Smith, of 
Tonmeun college, Columbia university, author of ‘* Smith’s 
Arithmetics ’’ on ‘‘ The Old and the New Arithmetic.’’ Pro- 
fessor Smith tells the story of the rise of the study of arith- 
metic, and there are many reproductions of the pages of 
famous old arithmetics in many languages, as the reproduc- 
tion of the first example in — division ever printed, which 
appeared in the Treviso Arithmetic published in 1478, and 
the finger notation!from Paciuolo’s work in 1494. Ginn & 
Company will be pleased to send this bulletin to any 
teacher. 


Phe Macmillan Company have within the past few weeks 
t: ken possession of the five-story residence on Fifth avenue 
a.ljjoining their large building to the south, and have remod- 
eled it to suit their purposes. The educational department 
cf the house occupies the entire ground floor and is therefore 
inmost pleasantly located, with an excellent view out upon 
America’s most famous thorofare. It is alsomost conven- 
iently located for receiving visits from friends. 


The state of Louisiana has adopted the Tarr and McMurry 
Geographies, published by the Macmillan Company. This is 
the fifth state to adopt one or more of these geographies. § y 


F. S. Hoppin, Jr., has recently accepted the position as 
advertising manager for Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. 
Hoppin comes to this position from Leslie’s Monthly. 


Moffat, Yard & Company, the new publishing house, 
announce that from now on all new drawings by Howard 
Chandler Christy in separate picture form will be published 
by them. 


The Lothrop Publishing Company, and Lee & Shepard, 
both of Boston, Mass., have combined their two houses, 
being now known as the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 

ublishers. W. F. Gregory is manager. Their address is 93 

ederal street, Boston, Mass. 

The new company will not use the name of Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company as an imprint, but continues 
the imprints of Lothrop Publishing Company and Lee & 
Shepard. 

W. D. Moffat, for twenty years with Charles Scribner’s 
Sons and lately business manager of Scribner’s Magazine, 
has formed a partnership with Robert S. Yard, manager of 
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A NEW AND COMPLETE 
COURSE IN MATHEMATICS 


By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph. D. 
Mathematical Master in the Lawrenceville School 
and 
EDWARD R. ROBBINS 
Mathematical Master in the William Penn Charter School 





FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS, 8&8 pages . . §$ .25 
THE ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 

201 pages , ‘ ; : , ; : ‘ 40 
THE ADVANCED PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 

363 pages : : ‘ : ‘ , - 65 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA, 287 pages. .80 
A SCHOOL ALGEBRA, 374 pages . : ‘ . 1.00 
A SCHOOL ALGEBRA, COMPLETE, 463 pages . 125° 

PLANE GEOMETRY In press 

SOLID GEOMETRY In press 


For special prices for introduction address the publishers 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO, 


44-60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK CITY 





IF YOU ARE A TEACHER 


of any commercial subject you are interested in the 
best text-book you can find. For the expenditure of 
one cent for a postal card you can get full information 
concerning any book in our list. Tell us who you are, 
what your course, is what you teach or expect to teach 
next year and where, and what your needs are, if you 
know. Wewillsend you inresponse tosuch a request, 
full information concerning any book or books on our 
Jist. 


It will cost you but the effort to get full information 
concerning a full list of many of the best commercial 
books published. 


We have them for Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Spelling, Business Arithmetic, Commercial 
Law, Letter Writing, Dictation, Commercial Geog- 
raphy and History of Commerce. 
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book advertising for the Scribner house and editor of The 
Lamp. The new firm of Moffat, Yard & Company, will en- 
gage in a general book, art, and periodical publishing busi- 
ness at 289 Fourth avenue. The firm have an interest in 
Town and Country. 


The J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, have organized 
a clipping bureau in their office to which they request all re- 
views of their books, etc., to be sent. The organization of 
this bureau will enable the company to keep accurate track 
of all mention of the Lippincott publications, and will enable 
them to give proper credit to magazines and newspapers 
that deserve it. This is a piece of progress in line with the 
careful management of the Lippincott Company, and is to 
be commended as much superior to the rather haphazard 
manner in which such notices are received and handled in 
most publishing offices. 


Mr. John S. Clark has announced his retirement as 
treasurer and as director of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany. Mr. Clark and Louis Prang formed the company in 
1880, for the purpose of assisting in the promotion of art 
instruction in public education. 

The entire direction of the company was in the hands of 
Mr. Clark for twenty-three years as its business manager 
and treasurer, and he always kept in view the idea that its 
business success was conditioned entirely by the degree of 
its usefulness in promoting public art education. 


On Feb. 21 there was incorporated at Albany the Robert 
Appleton Company, publishers, with offices at No. 1 Union 
square. The company is formed to publish a Roman Catho- 
lie encyclopedia, which will give full and accurate informa- 
tion upon all Roman Catholic subjects. Such a work, altho 
some time ago executed in German and French, has never 
yet been attempted in English. 

The directors of the company are Edward Eyre, — 
Kelly, Robert Appleton, and Charles G. Heberman. r. 
Heberman, who is professor of Latin at the City college, 
will be editor-in-chief, and his associate editors will be Ed- 
ward A. Pace, professor of philosophy in the Catholic uni- 
versity at Washington, the Rev. T. J. Shahan, professor of 
church history in the same university, the Rev. John J. 
Wynne, S. J., and Mr. Conde Pallen. Mr. Pallen will be the 
general manager. 


The young people in our schools and colléges are beginning 
to turn their eyes toward commencement day, and to reckon 
up the honors they will obtain on that occasion. Of course 
the chief honor, if a student is in the graduating class of an 
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institution, is the diploma, which certifies that such and such 
scholastic work has been performed. It is indeed several 
months to the conclusion of the season’s labors, but as in 
other years, we shall find the time swiftly coming upon us, 
and it behooveth instructors and faculties to consider the 
commencement day as we!l as it does the pupils. 

Diplomas are valuable little documents which ought to be 
prepared with considerable care by those who have experi- 
ence. Yet they are prepared so seldom, comparatively, that 
at the last moment many a secretary of a faculty hardly 
knows where to turn to get them. It may be a convenience 
therefore for schools, colleges, etc., to know that Ames & 
Rollinson, 203 Broadway, New York city, are a firm with a 
great amount of experience in providing suitable diplomas of 
all kinds, and as they make a specialty of that line of work 
they are able to “ge ae diplomas at prices impossible to es- 
tablishments with whom a diploma is a thing ordered only on 
rare occasions. Ames & Rollinson have the best models 
for wording and arrangement, particularly if a school is 
about to issue a new form of degree, or to make a change in 
its style of diploma, the best and accepted method can be 
found by communicating with these specialists in that line. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Silver, Burdett & Company are rapidly enlarging their 
series of modern language text-books. In a few days they 
expect to make announcement of five additional volumes. 


Their very popular modern music series has been re- 
adopted by the state of Louisiana. 


Edgar O. Silver, president of the house, is in Derby, Vt., 
for a short rest. 


Haviland Stevenson, general agent, was taken quite ill on 
his way to the recent Milwaukee conference and has been in 
the hospital in Chicago until last week when he returned 
East. He is now with his sister in Boston. 


Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, editor-in-chief, attended the Modern 
Language association at New Haven, Conn., on March 25. 


Mr. Caspar W. Hodgson, head of the advertising depart- 
ment, has been ill with the grip for some days. 


Miss Edith Winship, of the editorial department, has re- 
turned from a three months recreation trip thru Mexico. 
Miss Winship is a daughter of Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of 
the New England Journal of Education. 


Mace’s School History of the United States 


By Wiiuram H. Mace, Professor of History in Suracuse Universtty, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY of the United States is an intensely dramatic and absorbingly interesting story of our 

national development. Its Arrangement in periods prevents chaos and confusion, shows the relation of events to the 

larger movement of which they are a part, and obliges the child to associate facts with the facts to which they are related. The 
book is most profusely illustrated with portraits, pictures of important and interesting historical scenes and events, historical 
maps and diagrams, and ten full-page colored plates illustrating ten of the most dramatic turning points in American history. 


A Vast Improvement in Method, Treatment, and Accuracy 


It is most satisfactory, after examining so many school histories, to find Mace’s School History of the United States of such clear treatment 
and comprehensive character. After a close examination of many books published in the North it is a great gratification to notice the vast 


improvement in method, treatment, and accuracy over them. 


I know of noschool history which presents so comprehensively and so attrac- 


tively the questions leading up to the Civil War, and the conditions of the sections at 1ts outbreak.— (General H. V. Boynton, Criticof American 
School Histories ana President of the Board of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Dodge’s Geographies 





By Ricuarp Etwoop Dopag, Professor of Geog aphy, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


best and the most modern ideasin regard to the teaching of geography. They treat physical, political, and commercial geography 


Dierane GEOGRAPHIES are the work of an author of the very widest experience as a student anda teacher. They represent the 


side by side, thus bringing out their mutual dependence and relation and emphasizing cause and effect in determining life conditions, 


industries, and commerce. 
in this country. 


he illustrations, the maps, and the diagrams are far superior to any that have been used in school geographies 


Unanimously adopted for exclusive use in Toledo, Ohio, February 6, 1905. 


Have Proved Entirely Satisfactory 


We adopted Dodge’s Geographies in several classes last fall. The fact that we are using them is evidence of our belief that they are the 
best on the market. I may say that after using them in the school-room four or five months, our teachers are thoroughly satisfied with their 
practical working qualities.—Hen'y U. Pearson, Principal of the Horace Mann School. New York City. 


We have used Dodge’s Geographies in the graded schools of the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home this school year, and they have givena 
new interest to the subject. Our children are delighted with them, and our teachers say they never secured such good work in geography 
before. The size of the books is ideal; the subject matter was certainly arranged bya master hand; the illustrations are all that could be 
desired: the method of treatment appeals to me as scientific—Frank J. Sessions, Superintendent of the lowa Soldiers’ Ophans’ Home, 


Davenport, Iowa. 


Write for more information about these up-to-date books 


Chicago 


Rand, McNally & Company 


New York 
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The Educational Outlook. 


__Not a single candidate taking the qual- 
ifying examination for the 1905 Rhodes 
scholarships from the state of New York 
succeeded in passing. The New York 
scholars for the present year will there- 
fore have to be chosen from the men who 
passed the qualifying examination last 
year, and are still within the age limit. 


It is expected that the cooperative 
store will be opened at Princeton by the 
beginning of the next collegiate year. 
The necessary capital has been assured, 
and it is thought that there will be no 
difficulty in interesting the undegradu- 
ates. They will compose the societ 
which will run the store, and will be ad- 
mitted into membership upon the pay- 
ment of a nominal fee. he society 
will take over the University Book store, 
and will at first confine itself to books 
and athletic goods, but intends later to 
much expand its activities. 


The annual meeting of the West Ten- 
nessee Educational Association will be 
held in Trenton, April 2] and 22. The 
meeting is expected to be the largest in 
the history of the association. The citi- 
zens of Trenton are making extensive 
preparations for the entertainment of 
the teachers, and the annual session is 
looked forward to with much interest by 
the friends of education thruout West 
Tennessee. The official program has 
been prepared by Dr. A. E. Booth, of 
Huntingdon, president of the association, 
and Miss Maude Moore of Memphis, 
secretary- treasurer. 


A Unique Club at Cornell. 


Aunique club has been formed by 
one hundred students of Cornell univer- 
sity. These one hundred members come 
from twenty-three nations, and the club 


is called the Cosmopolitan club. It is 
hoped that some day a large association 
will grow out of it with sections in every 
university, the united body to become the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs of the 
World. 

The object of these clubs will be to 
bring together the student bodies of 
many nations, to give students of one 
nationality an opportunity to see things 
from another national viewpoint, and to 
help and protect students of all countries. 

f the officers and trustees of the 
Cornell club one is the son of the Peru- 
vian minister at Washington, another is 
the son of the president of one of the 
states of Brazil, two are grandsons of 
General Sarmiento the great Argentine 
statesman, former president of that re- 
em the head of the club being. a New 

ealander, and the first vice-president 
Kuei Ling Wu, ’05. 


Jiu-Jitsu Outdone. 


In the Military academy appropriation 
bill as reported to the house of represen- 
tatives by the committee on military af- 
fairs was an item of $1,200 for ‘‘an in- 
structor of gymnastics.’’ This instruc- 
tor was to have beena Japanese athlete, 
to be occupied in teaching jiu-jitsu to the 
cadets. 

The item was, however, stricken out 
in the house on account of a letter of 
Superintendent Mills, of the academy, 
wherein he related an encounter between 
a jiu-jitsu expert and a half-back of the 
West Point football eleven some weeks 
ago. The visitor from Japan has since 
lain in the West Point hospital awaiting 
the knitting together of a fractured col- 
lar bone, the cadet going around the 
parade ground as usual. The house of 
representatives thought that it would be 


a waste of ee to endeavor to give 
any more strength or physical dexterity 
to the young soldiers at West Point. 


High School Girls Searched. 


In the third week of March an inci- 
dent occurred at the Girls’ High and 
Latin school on West Newton street, 
Boston, which has very much disturbed 
about seventy-five of the pupils, and 
their parents also. ; 

Miss George, one of the teachers, just 
after teaching two classes of aE min- 
utes each, went to Headmaster Tetlow 
and reported the loss of a gold watch 
which she said she had left on her desk 
during the two recitations. Mr. Tetlow 
thereupon ordered the doors to be locked 
and the seventy-five girls who had com- 
posed the two classes in Miss George’s 
room to be searched. The girls sub- 
mitted, but some of them became hys- 
terical and were forced to go home, and 
the watch was not found. ; 

The next day the following notice ap- 
peared on the bulletin board: ‘‘ The 
watch missed by Miss George yesterday 
was found in her room under very pecu- 
liar circumstances, for which no girl in 
the Girls’ High and Latin school is re- 
sponsible. No student had anything to 
do with the disappearance of the watch.”’ 
In other words the teacher put the watch 
in some drawer or other receptacle and 
forgot about putting it there. 

Headmaster Tetlow said to a Boston 
Transcript reporter, that while he great- 
ly regretted the affair, he did not see 
anything at the time to do but order the 
girls to be searched. Some of the girls 
think differently and they refuse toattend 
the high school again until they receive 
an apology for the indignity offered to 
them. 
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book advertising for the Scribner house and editor of The 
Lamp. The new firm of Moffat, Yard & Company, will en- 
gage in a general book, art, and periodical publishing busi- 
ness at 289 Fourth avenue. The firm have an interest in 
Town and Country. 


The J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, have organized 
a clipping bureau in their office to which they request all re- 
views of their books, etc., to be sent. The organization of 
this bureau will enable the company to keep accurate track 
of all mention of the Lippincott publications, and will enable 
them to give proper credit to magazines and newspapers 
that deserve it. This is a piece of progress in line with the 
careful management of the Lippincott Company, and is to 
be commended as much superior to the rather haphazard 
manner in which such notices are received and handled in 
most publishing offices. 


Mr. John S. Clark has announced his retirement as 
treasurer and as director of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany. Mr. Clark and Louis Prang formed the company in 
1880, for the purpose of assisting in the promotion of art 
instruction in public education. 

The entire direction of the company was in the hands of 
Mr. Clark for twenty-three years as its business manager 
and treasurer, and he always kept in view the idea that its 
business success was conditioned entirely by the degree of 
its usefulness in promoting public art education. 


On Feb. 21 there was incorporated at Albany the Robert 
Appleton Company, publishers, with offices at No. 1 Union 
square. The company is formed to publish a Roman Catho- 
lie encyclopedia, which will give full and accurate informa- 
tion upon all Roman Catholic subjects. Such a work, altho 
some time ago executed in German and French, has never 
yet been attempted in English. 

The directors of the company are Edward Eyre, Hpgh 
Kelly, Robert Appleton, and Charles G. Heberman. r: 
Heberman, who is professor of Latin at the City college, 
will be editor-in-chief, and his associate editors will be Ed- 
ward A. Pace, professor of philosophy in the Catholic uni- 
versity at Washington, the Rev. T. J. Shahan, professor of 
church history in the same university, the Rev. John J. 
Wynne, S.J., and Mr. Conde Pallen. Mr. Pallen will be the 
general manager. 

The young people in our schools and colléges are beginning 
to turn their eyes toward commencement day, and to reckon 
up the honors they will obtain on that occasion. Of course 
the chief honor, if a student is in the graduating class of an 
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institution, is the diploma, which certifies that such and such 
scholastic work has been performed. It is indeed several 
months to the conclusion of the season’s labors, but as in 
other years, we shall find the time swiftly coming upon us, 
and it behooveth instructors and faculties to consider the 
commencement day as we'!l as it does the pupils. 

Diplomas are valuable little documents which ought to be 
prepared with considerable care by those who have experi- 
ence. Yet they are prepared so seldom, comparatively, that 
at the last moment many a secretary of a faculty hardly 
knows where to turn to get them. It may be a convenience 
therefore for schools, colleges, etc., to know that Ames & 
Rollinson, 203 Broadway, New York city, are a firm with a 
great amount of experience in providing suitable diplomas of 
all kinds, and as they make a specialty of that line of work 
they are able to — diplomas at prices impossible to es- 
tablishments with whom a diploma is a thing ordered only on 
rare occasions. Ames & Rollinson have the best models 
for wording and arrangement, particularly if a school is 
about to issue a new form of degree, or to make a change in 
its style of diploma, the best and accepted method can be 
found by communicating with these specialists in that line. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Silver, Burdett & Company are rapidly enlarging their 
series of modern language text-books. In a few days they 
expect to make announcement of five additional volumes. 


Their very popular modern music series has been re- 
adopted by the state of Louisiana. 


Edgar O. Silver, president of the house, is in Derby, Vt., 
for a short rest. 


Haviland Stevenson, general agent, was taken quite ill on 
his way to the recent Milwaukee conference and has been in 
the hospital in Chicago until last week when he returned 
East. He is now with his sister in Boston. 


Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, editor-in-chief, attended the Modern 
Language association at New Haven, Conn., on March 25. 


Mr. Caspar W. Hodgson, head of the advertising depart- 
ment, has been ill with the grip for some days. 


Miss Edith Winship, of the editorial department, has re- 
turned from a three months recreation trip thru Mexico. 
Miss Winship is a daughter of Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of 
the New England Journal of Education. 


Mace’s School History of the United States 


By Wriuram H. Mace, Professor of History in Suracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY of the United States isan intensely dramatic and absorbinagly interesting story of our 

national development. Its Arrangement in periods prevents chaos and confusion, shows the relation of events to the 

larger movement of which they are a part, and obliges the child to associate facts with the facts to which they are related. Dhe 
book is most profusely illustrated with portraits, pictures of important and interesting historical scenes and events, historical 
maps and diagrams, and ten full-page colored plates illustrating ten of the most dramatic turning points in American history. 


A Vast Improvement in Method, Treatment, and Accuracy 


It is most satisfactory, after examining so many school histories, to find Mace’s School History of the United States of such clear treatment 


and comprehensive character. After a close examination of many books published in the Nort 2 
i I know of no school history which presents so comprehensively and so attrac- 


improvement in method, treatment, and accuracy over them. 


h it is a great gratification to notice the vast 


tively the questions leading up to the Civil War, and the conditions of the sections at 1ts outbreak.— (General H, V. Boynton, Criticof American 
School Histories ana President of the Board of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Dodge’s Geographies 





By Ricuarp Extwoop Dopae, Professor of Geog aphy, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


ODGE’S GEOGRAPHIES are the work of an author of the very widest experience as a student anda teacher. They represent the 
D best and the most modern ideasio regard to the teaching of geography. They treat physical, political, and commercial geography 
side by side, thus bringing out their mutual dependence and relation and emphasizing cause and effec! in determining life con itions, 
industries. andcommerce. The illustrations, the maps, and the diagrams are tar superior to any that have been used in school geographies 


in this country. 


Unanimously adopted for exclusive use in Toledo, Ohio, February 6, 1908. 


Have Proved Entirely Satisfactory 


We adopted Dodge’s Geographies in several classes last fall. The fact that we are using them is evidence of our belief that they are the 
best on the market. I may say that after using them in the school-room four or five months, our teachers are thoroughly satisfied with their 
practical working qualities.—Hen'y CU. Pearson, Principal of the Horace Mann School. New York City. 


We have used Dodge’s Geographies in the graded schools of the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home this school year, and they have givena 





new interest to the subject. Ourchildren are delighted with them, and our teachers say they never secured such good work in geography 
before. The size of the books is ideal; the subject matter was certainly arranged bya master hand; the illustrations are all that could be 
desired: the method of treatment appeals to me as scientific—Frank J. Sessions, Superintendent of the lowa Soldiers’ Ophans’ Home, 


Davenport, Iowa. 
Write for more information about these up-to-date books 


Rand, McNally & Company New York 


Chicago 
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The Educational Outlook. 


__Not a single candidate taking the qual- 
ifying examination for the 1905 Rhodes 
scholarships from the state of New York 
succeeded in passing. The New York 
scholars for the present year will there- 
fore have to be chosen from the men who 
passed the qualifying examination last 
year, and are still within the age limit. 


It is expected that the cooperative 
store will be opened at Princeton by the 
beginning of the next collegiate year. 
The necessary capital has been assured, 
and it is thought that there will be no 
difficulty in interesting the undegradu- 
ates. They will compose the societ 
which will run the store, and will be ad- 
mitted into membership upon the pay- 
ment of a nominal fee. The society 
will take over the University Book store, 
and will at first confine itself to books 
and athletic goods, but intends later to 
much expand its activities. 


The annual meeting of the West Ten- 
nessee Educational Association will be 
held in Trenton, April 2) and 22. The 
meeting is expected to be the largest in 
the history of the association. The citi- 
zens of Trenton are making extensive 
preparations for the entertainment of 
the teachers, and the annual session is 
looked forward to with much interest by 
the friends of education thruout West 
Tennessee. The official program has 
been prepared by Dr. A. E. Booth, of 
Huntingdon, president of the association, 
and Miss Maude Moore of Memphis, 
secretary- treasurer. 


A Unique Club at Cornell. 


Aunique club has been formed by 
one hundred students of Cornell univer- 
sity. These one hundred members come 
from twenty-three nations, and the club 


is called the Cosmopolitan club. It is 
hoped that some day a large association 
will grow out of it with sections in every 
university, the united body to become the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs of the 
World. 

The object of these clubs will be to 
bring together the student bodies of 
many nations, to give students of one 
nationality an opportunity to see things 
from another national viewpoint, and to 
help and protect students of all countries. 

Of the officers and trustees of the 
Cornell club one is the son of the Peru- 
vian minister at Washington, another is 
the son of the president of one of the 
states of Brazil, two are grandsons of 
General Sarmiento the great Argentine 
statesman, former president of that re- 
— the head of the club being a New 

ealander, and the first vice-president 
Kuei Ling Wu, ’05. 


Jiu-Jitsu Outdone. 


In the Military academy appropriation 
bill as reported to the house of represen- 
tatives by the committee on military af- 
fairs was an item of $1,200 for ‘‘an in- 
structor of gymnastics.’’ This instruc- 
tor was to have beena Japanese athlete, 
to be occupied in teaching jiu-jitsu to the 
cadets. 

The item was, however, stricken out 
in the house on account of a letter of 
Superintendent Mills, of the academy, 
wherein he related an encounter between 
a jiu-jitsu expert and a half-back of the 
West Point football eleven some weeks 
ago. The visitor from Japan has since 
lain in the West Point hospital awaiting 
the knitting together of a fractured col- 
lar bone, the cadet going around the 
parade ground as usual. The house of 
representatives thought that it would be 


a waste of a to endeavor to give 
any more strength or physical dexterity 
to the young soldiers at West Point. 


High School Girls Searched. 

In the third week of March an inci- 
dent occurred at the Girls’ High and 
Latin school on West Newton street, 
Boston, which has very much disturbed 
about seventy-five of the pupils, and 
their parents also. 

Miss George, one of the teachers, just 
after teaching two classes of fifty min- 
utes each, went to Headmaster Tetlow 
and reported the loss of a gold watch 
which she said she had left on her desk 
during the two recitations. Mr. Tetlow 
thereupon ordered the doors to be locked 
and the seventy-five girls who had com- 
posed the two classes in Miss George’s 
room to be searched. The girls sub- 
mitted, but some of them became hys- 
terical and were forced to go home, and 
the watch was not found. 

The next day the following notice ap- 
peared on the bulletin board: ‘‘ The 
watch missed by Miss George yesterday 
was found in her room under very pecu- 
liar circumstances, for which no girl in 
the Girls’ High and Latin school is re- 
sponsible. No student had anything to 
do with the disappearance of the watch.”’ 
In other words theteacher put the watch 
in some drawer or other receptacle and 
forgot about putting it there. 

Headmaster Tetlow said to a Boston 
Transcript reporter, that while he great- 
ly regretted the affair, he did not see 
anything at the time to do but order the 
girls to besearched. Some of the girls 
think differently and they refuse toattend 
the high school again until they receive 
an apology for the indignity offered to 
them, 
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In and Around New York City. 


The board of aldermen on March 21 
passed a resolution authorizing the issu- 
ance by the city of five million dollars’ 
worth of bonds for the erection of new 
school-houses. The money will be ex- 
pended under the direction of the board 
of education. The board, however, de- 
clined to appropriate one million dollars 
for playgrounds for children. This ac- 
tion was taken on the advice of the com- 
mittee on finance. Alderman McCall, 
Tammany leader in the board, said that 
the aldermen were not opposed to the 
appropriation itself, but were opposed 
to the manner in which the board of es- 
timate had handled it. The comptroller 
had drawn the resolution so crudely that 
there was not a word in it to show for 
what purpose the one million was to be 
spent. 


Inspector Henry M. Lechtrecker has 
made a report to the state board of 
charities on food conditions existing 
among the children of the industrial 
schools in New York city. He reports 
that of 10,000 children, he found that on 
account of poverty, 489 began the day’s 
studies without any breakfast, 998 had 
had an insufficient breakfast, while 7,415 
had breakfasted only upon bread and tea 
or coffee. The great majority of the 
children were anemic for lack of suffi- 
cient quantity of nourishing food. 


The Eagle avenue school of the Bronx, 
P. S. No. 10, recently celebrated its 
fourteenth anniversary. The principals, 
Mr. Evander Childs and Miss cok M. 
Rains, have been connected with the 
school for many years and are justly 
proud of the good records made by their 
former and present pupils. The boys 
and young men of the school have always 
taken a keen interest in athletics. For 
several years they have held the athletic 
championship of the Bronx. 

When the school opened fourteen years 





ago, there were 400 pupils in the gram- 
mar department; at the present time the 
average attendance in this department 
alone is 1500. A large number of the 
graduates are now teaching in the city. 
It is an interesting fact that at least 
twenty of the original teachers are still 
connected with the school. 


The board of examiners will hold on 
April 6 and 7 examinations for licenses to 
teach various subjects in the high 
schools. The following will be the sub- 
jects: Commercial branches, drawing, 
elocution, English (men only), forging, 
German, joinery, mathematics (men on- 
ly), machine shop practice, music, sew- 
ing and dressmaking, sewing and milli- 
nery, stenography and typewriting, wood 
turning and pattern making. The writ- 
ten examination of each applicant will 
include the science of education. 


Superintendent of Buildings Snyder 
has filed plans for the construction of a 
fire proof gymnasium for school No. 20, 
Rivington and Forsyth streets, H. Wil- 
liam Smith, principal. The cost will be 
about $12,000. 


Plans have been filed at the bureau of 
building for a four-story and basement 
building to be occupied as the parochial 
school of St. Monica’s Roman Catholic 
church. The school will be erected on 
the southwest corner of Barrow and 
Washington streets, and will have di- 
mensions of 100x75 feet, with a facade 
of Flemish brick. The basement will be 
fitted up with separate playgrounds for 
the boys and girls. Theentire structure 
is estimated to cost $90,000. 


The trustees of Columbia university, 
immediately upon learning of the fire at 
the National Academy of Design on 
One Hundred and Tenth street, offered 
the hospitality of the university to the 
homeless artists. 


Excessive home study has always been 
the despair of New York school children. 
This has been brought about by the de- 

artmental system, where the teachers, 
eing specialists, often require home 
work. 

The superintendents have finally de- 
cided that in the third and fourth years 
home study from books should be re- 
stricted to one subject each day, or, at 
most, to two subjects. In the fifth 
and sixth years the home study from 
books should be restricted to two sub- 
jects each day, and the time given to 
study one hour. In the seventh and 
eighth years the home study should be 
restricted to three subjects each day, 
time given, one and one-half hours. 


The Ellis bill will probably have a 
hearing in Albany this week. This bill 
removes Dr. Maxwell from the board of 
examiners, lowers the standards fixed in 
the charter for exemption from examin- 
ation, and gives the board of education 
instead of the city superintendent dis- 
cretion to exempt from examinations. 
The board of education will oppose the 
bill. At its meeting last Wednesday the 
members unanimously declared their op- 
position to the bill, which they say is a 
deliberate attack on the merit system. 
Further evidence of the determination 
of the authorities to maintain the merit 
system was given when the board of 
examiners in complying with the request 
of the board of education to grant licenses 
to the June, 1908, graduates of the 
Normal college made it clear that the 
only reason they did so was because the 
board of education held that the gradu- 
ates had a legal claim to the licenses, 


Teachers’ Pension Bill. 


Every indication points to the passage, 
at Albany this week, of the amended 
teachers’ pension bill. Advocates of the 
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bill have been in the state capital for 
several days, urging the legislature to 
pass the bill, and making much of the 
withdrawal of the opposition of the 


board of education. 
If passed by the assembly the bill will 
then come before the mayor for his ap- 
proval. The opposition are preparing to EVA MARCH TAPPAN’S 
eaay ege fight aig ro er. ol 
ing that the attitude of the board of ed- i 9 e 
ucation toward the bill will aid them. 
veation toward the bill wil aid them. Short History of England’s Literature 
cates of the bill to secure its passage. 





They claim that at the hearing before : ‘ wulf 
the mayor eg eager nes of the Siechevs An elementary text for high schools. Beo ulf 
in its favor will be shown in no unmis- me 3 85 ; j 

pa apa to Tennyson. 255 pages 85 cents, net. Postpaid. 
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**Crayola’”’ 


Prize Contest 
$525 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the best drawings made with 


“CRAYOLA” 


An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE 


Open to all boys and girls between 11 and 
20 years of age in different classes. 88 Cash 
Prizes from $50 00 down, aggregating $525.00. 
In addition 100 other prizes value $1.50 each. 


The subject may be Fruit, Flower, Animal, 
Figure, eng Marine or Stil] life, De- 
sigan for Poster, Rug, Wall Paper, took Cover, 
Stained Glass Window, Room Interior, Port- 
folio, Pottery, Calendar, or Colored Map 

Contestclosed April 5th 1905. Awards made 
April 20th, 1905. List of Prize Winners an- 
nounced in June issues of *‘School Arts Book,” 
** Normal Instructor,” and “ School Journal.” 


The Jury is composed of 
MR. WALTER SARGENT 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts 


MR. FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Prof. of Pedagogy, Art and Design, N. Y. Art 
School 


MR. FRANK FORREST FREDERICK 
Prof Art and Design, University of Ilinois 


Full particulars mailed free 


BINNEY & SMITH Sy 
81-83 Fulton Street, . New York 
Daa 4 
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Benches, Tools 
and Supplies. 


LOWEST PRICES 





Srecrat Discount FOR SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 





“CHANDLER 8 | 
BARBER 
OSTON 


hittling 


AN INEXPENSIVE FORM OF 
MANUAL TRAINING 


KNIVES, DESK TOPS, and SETS 
BENCHES, TOOLS, and SUPPLIES 





HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SUPPLIES 





SenD FOR CATALOGUE 


CHANDLER & BARBER 
122 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


is more easily accomplished on a 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


than on any other typewriter. 


Schools teaching typewriting should teach the touch 
method of operating if they expect to achieve the best 


results 


The best results can only be achieved when a typewriter 
like the Fox Typewriter is used. 


Fox Typewriters are placed on free trial] anywhere. 


. 
Special proposition for Schools. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


468 N. FRONT STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


HAND TRAINING 
and BUSY WORK 
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JOHNSON POSTER PATTERNS 


Especially adapted for Poster Work, Drawing, Painting. Paper Cutting, 
Sewing aod Construction Work in the Primary and Kindergarten 
School. Three sets, namely: Animal set, Bird and Fowl set, and Flower 
and Fruit set, of nine tigures each on heavy paper. 10 cents per 
set. Postage, 2 cents. 


TWO NEW SETS A set of 100 figures for coloring—either crayons 
: or water colors—50 cents, postpaid. A set for 
Poster and Silhouette, 100 figures, 50 cents, postpaid. 


We manufacture and carry a complete stock of Kindergar- 
ten Supplies and Primary School Aids, and offer to Superin- 
tendents and School Boards an opportunity to buy direct 
from the factory We guarantee satisfaction or no pay. 


We know that some of our competitors are decrying the quality 
of our goods. This is simply tezause they can’t meet our prices. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY COMPANY 


411-413 MILWAUKEE STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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A Shorter School Day. 


The meeting of the New York City ’ 
board of education, on March 22, was ‘ 
Pictures 


“DRAWING” No. 365 


A PENCIL ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS 


an interesting one but void of decisive 
action, regarding the advisability of re- 
vising the presént course of study. The 
question under discussion for more than 
two hours was the shortening of the 
school day for children in the first two 
grades of the elementary schools. 

The question is one of great import- 
ance to those interested in the schools of 
New York City. This was shown by the 
full attendance of the members of the 
board and the presence of a large 
number of principals and _ teachers. 
Abraham Stern, chairman of the special 
committee appointed to investigate the 
problem of cutting off an hour and 
a half from the school day by the 
elimination of the so-called ‘‘fads and 
fancies,’’ presented his minority report. 
In his address he urged the futility of 
retaining the ‘‘non-essentials’’ in the 
curriculum of the first two years. 

‘‘T contend,’ said Mr. Stern, ‘‘ that 
three and a half hours schooling a day is 
enough for any child. Youcanno more 
cram knowledge into a child’s brain than 
you can cram food into its stomach. I 
will admit that manual training is of 
value as a relaxation, but my proposition 
does not do away with the periods of re- 
laxation. It simply does away withsuch 
subjects as sewing and other pursuits 
which come under the generic head of 
manual training in the first few years. 
Even the advocates of manual training 
will admit that the children are not 
thoroly grounded in it. When we con- 
sider that the actual time devoted to 
the essentials in the case of full-time 
children is less than three hours, we can 
see where it might profitably be elim- 
inated. In part time classes a little 
more time is given to essentials. \ 

‘* How then can it be in justice said 
that we who advocate the shorter day 
seeking to deprive the full time children 
of an education? We would deprivethem 
of nothing of value. I will admit that 
under my plan the boys will be deprived 
of sewing and some singing and both 
boys and girls of some drawing, but 
would such deprivations justify the cry 
our ape ao would raise that we would 
rob the children of their dues? ’’ | 

Referring to the city superintendent’s 
contention that the mothers of New 
York objected to a shorter day Mr. 
Stern said: 

‘Part time isacondition, and a perma- 
nent condition. There will be more) 
children on the streets in the congested | 
district under the shorter day than there 
were at present. 

‘In the non-congested districts the 
3 1-2 hour day will work no injury. The. 
congested districts are inhabited chiefly | 
by the poorer classes of children. I un-, 
hesitatingly aver that they do not com-| 
pare unfavorably with the children of 
more favored localities. Itis a matter 
of congratulation when we go to the 
schools on the lower east side and seethe 
neatness of the pupils. | 

‘* It is urged that the shorter day will 
throw the children on the streets. The 
same crowded conditions existed thirty 
years ago which exist to-day. The 
shortening of the school day and the 
elimination of non-essentials is a step in 
the right direction. It is a fight that has 
come to stay. If the shorter day is put 
into effect it will mean seats for 50.000 
children, or the saving of fifteen school 
buildings and $5,000.000 in corporate 
stock. 

‘* Analysis of the present course of 








Can yoa afford not to use them in your school? 
They cost only ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more, 
120 for $1.00. Valuable for teaching language 
history, geography, and picture study, Send 
twe-cent stanip for catalogue. Send 25 cents for 
25 beautiful Lasie: Pictu es, etc., each 5438. 

Do you wish to learn about the great paint. 
ings of the world? Subscribe for THE PERRY 
MAGAZINE. 

Pictures of Birds in natural colors 
for Bird Study 
The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 17, MaLpEn, Mass. 
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DELAWARE ~ 
WATER. GAP 


faye) An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
Lackawanna tains of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful 
pp Pclaware Valley near by; 24 hours from New York, via 
Lackawanna Railroad, golf. boating, bathing, fishing. 
A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, with full information about hotels and 


boarding houses. and a fascinating love story, *-A Paper Proposal,’’ will be sent for 10 
Address T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent. Lackawanna Railroad, 
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essentials. The general school fund is’ ;,; 
$16,000,000. If we save 50 per cent. time Hien ghgnmneetete te 


we save $8,000.000 


utin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine Epuca- 
ich is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educa- 
tors. Theprogram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable 


Mr. John Greene, one of the signers E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


Only $1.50 a Year 


: 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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When such experts in the teaching of children as Lida B. Mc- 
Murry and Elizabeth Harrison have as high opinion of them 


(GRADED CLASSICS Readers) as is expressed in their 


letters they are certainly of great merit.—School and Home 
Education, Bloomington, L11. 


GRADED CLASSICS Readers are published by 
8. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


of the majority report was the next 
speaker. He opposed the arguments of 
Mr. Stern and declared that the con- 
gested condition of the public schools in 
the city was but temporary. If he were 
not convinced of this he would favor the 
shorter day suggested by Mr. Stern. 

‘The essentials of to-day,’’ said Mr. 
Greene, ‘‘are totally different from the 
essentials of yesterday. They will be dif- 
different to-morrow what was best twenty 
years ago is by no means bestnow. We 
do not deem it best now to teach childreu 
thru the eye alone. The board of 
superintendents is now, and has ever 
been, open-minded in receiving sugges- 
tions about the course of study. There 
has recently been an increase in the time 
devoted to mathematics and a decrease 
of time devoted to drawing, constructive 
work, and singing. 

‘“‘T am opposed to the shorter day 
plan. I favor an increase of manual 
training in the schools. I believe that 
the public schools are now operated under 
an exceedingly well worked-out educa- 
tional system. ’’ 

Severalother members of the board of 
superintendants and of education spoke 
on the subject. Not one of the speakers 
indorsed the present course of study in 
its entirety. On the contrary, they took 
the position that certain studies might be 
eliminated or curtailed. All of them 
were opposed to the idea of the shorter 


day. 

Sasueel members of the board declared 
that the subject was too large to be de- 
cided off-hand and the meeting adjourned 
so that these members might have an 
opportunity to investigate the conditions 
more thoroly. Next week we hope to 
be able to report on their special con- 
sideration of this rather important con- 
troversy. 


Whitelaw Reid. 

Among the nominations sent in to the | 
United States senate by President Roose- | 
velt on March 6, was that of the Hon. } 
Whitelaw Reid, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York to be am- 
bassador of the United States to King 





Edward VII. Mr. Reid is the editor-in- 
chief and proprietor of the New York 
Tribune, was minister to France during ! 
the administration of President Harrison, 
and was the special ambassador sent to | 
represent the United States at the Dia- | 
mond Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1897,and 
at the coronation of the present king in 
1902. Mr. Reid was also the candidate of 
the Republican party for vice-president of 
the United States at the election of 1888. 
He isa graduate of Miami college, 756, 
and has been a regent of the state uni- 
versity since 1878, and its chancellor 
since last year. He has received the 
decoration of a doctor of laws from his 
alma mater, from Princeton and Yale 
universities, and from the University of 
Cambridge. 














A New Era in School Wall Maps | 
The Peerless Series 


The LATEST and BEST in the field 








A series which teaches not only Pol- 
itical Geography but also Commercial 
Geography and History. 





Beautiful. Accurate. 


Globes! Globes! Globes! 


The: Scarborough Company 


School Dept. “*J”’ 144 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 


Durable. 














INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “™22"” 


Henry M. Puiuuips, Vice-President 
W. H. SarGEAnrt, Secretary 


Joun A. Hatt, President 
Wma. W. McCiencu, 2d Vice-President 
December 31, 1904 


ASSETS . . . « - «+ $37,071,298 SURPLUS . 


a eee $3,300,623 
LIABILITIES 33,770,675 INSURANCE IN FORCE 


- 182,874,119 


Since its Organization the Company has Paid to its Policyholders in 
DEATH CLAIMS . &27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,194,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


TEN DEGREES COOLER THAN ON THE MAINLAND 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks. SCHOOL 
OF ORATORY, 4 weeks. 18 ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, and 5 weeks. 
DELIGHTFUL SEA BATHING 

CONCRETE ROADS FOR BICYCLING 


BEGINS JULY 11, 1905 
Send for 64-page circular 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park Mass. 
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Careless Phraseology May Cost 
$200,000. 


The corporation counsel has informed 
the board of education that, in his judg- 
ment, the claim of Henry C. Moore, 
teacher of a graduating class in’ school 
No. 9, Brooklyn, for back sala of 
$1,387.50 with interest, is valid, and ad- 
vises the board not to allow the claim to 
go into the courts. 

Mr. Moore’s claim is based on a mis- 
take of the board of education when it 
amended its by-laws, which mistake was 
only recently discovered. According to 
the Davis law teachers of graduating 
classes were to receive a minimum sal- 
ary of $1500, which was to be increased 
by $150 a year for seven years until the 
maximum of $2400 a year was reached. 
The board meant to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act of the legislature in 
its by-laws, but it worded the by-law so 


ambiguously that the teachers of gradu- || 


ating classes can plausibly claim that 
not merely graduating-class experi- 
ence in teaching but general experience 
should count in computing the seven- 
year schedule, and the corporation coun- 
sel thinks that the courts would take the 
meaning contended for by the gradu- 
ating class teachers to be the legal sense 
of the words of the by-law, however the 
board might contend that it really meant 
no such thing. 

There are numerous graduating class 
teachers with claims similar to Mr. 
Moore’s’ The aggregate of these claims 
will amount to $200,000. It is yet uncer- 
tain whether the board of education will 
accept the advice of the corporation 
counsel and pay these claims or fight the 
teachers in the courts. 


Revolutionary Relics. 


There has been on view in the library 
of Columbia university Mr. E. 
Holden’s collection of rare prints, manu- 
scripts, and other valuable relics of the 
American Revolution. It is one of the 
most interesting exhibitions of Revolu- 
tionary records in existence, and in itself 
well repeats the story of the war of 1776. 

There are autograph letters of Wash- 
ington, Patrick Henry, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the Marquis de Lafayette, and Ben- 
edict Arnold. Two of the original 
stamps issued in accordance with the 
Stamp Act of 1765 are there, and many 
interesting relics of Washington, from a 
sheet of his survey notes as a lad, to the 
original copy of a funeral discourse de- 
livered in New Haven on his death. 

The collection also contains Trumbull’s 
original sketch for his painting of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and a colored en- 
graving of the Boston massacre, by Paul 
Revere. There are a number of beauti- 
ful medallions and miniatures. 


Friend Tammany. 


Prof. William M. Sloane, of the de- 
partment of history of Columbia univer- 
sity, spoke at the annual meeting of the 
University Settlement society at 
Sherry’s on the afternoon of March 12. 
“Modern Feudalism ’’ was his topic. 

‘Feudalism means the giving of ser- 
vice in return for protection The finest 
example of modern feudalism is Tam- 
many Hall. Criticise Tammany as you 
may, what does Tammany do for the 
newly arrivedimmigrant? It gives sym- 
pathy in distress and protection in 
many forms of trouble. e have noble 
charities which aid those in distress, but 
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Have an excellence peculiarly their own. 
DRAWINGS The best results are only produced by the best 
MADE WITH 


methods and means—the best results in Draft- 
ing, both mechanical and artistic, can only 
HIGGINS’ 
mL iis Gl 
AMERICAN = Beste: 


be attained by using the best Drawing Inks— 
Seen eS 


HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS 


Send for color card showing actual inks 








At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery 





Bottles prepaid by mail 35 cents each, or circulars 
free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


INK BLACKS NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LONDON 
Main Office, 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and COLORS Factory, 240-244 Eighth St., t U.S.A. 
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— Geometric Problems 


A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


30 


Price per copy - - - ° 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy - “ ~ 25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place - - - New York 





Broadway Central Hotel 


Nos. 667 to 677 Broadway, cor. 3rd St., New York 





Altogether the Largest Hotel Property in New York, in close proximity to all the. 
Fashionable Stores, Theatres, and Principal Attractions of the City. 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT Passengers can take Fourth Avenue Electric Cars 
direct to Bond Street, one block infront. PASSENGERS ARRIVING BY ANY 
OF THE FERRIES or either FOREIGN 
OR COASTWISE STEAMERS can take 
any Cross-Town Car, or walk to Broad- 
way and take Electric Cars direct to the 
Hotel, or, via the Sixth Avenue Elevated, 
stopping at Bleecker Street Station, 
three minutes from Hotel. 


The Central is run on both the Aynerican and 
Luropean Plans 


The Regular Tariff of Charges for each 
Person will be: 

- 81.00, $1.50 and 82.00 

and Board, 2.50, 3.00, ‘ 3.50 

** Single Meals- - - - - 75cents 

‘** Room with Parlor or Bath, Extra. 


For Room Only 
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Daniel C. Webb, Manager 
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which fail to give that personal sym- 
eed which the agents of Tammany 

all give so frequently. And what is 
the return? Merely the service of an 
hour or two on election day. 

‘No mere philosophy can supply the 
place of thesaloon as a social headquar- 
ters. The University Settlements, how- 
ever, are toa certain extent affording 
the basis for local social headquarters. ’”’ 


Manual Training—for Use. 


Dr. James P. Haney, supervisor of 
manual training for Manhattan and the 
Bronx, spoke on March 21 before the 
Central Auxiliary committee of Women 
of the Charity Organization society. 

Dr. Haney said that many persons had 
an idea that manual training in the 
schools is the hobby of aset of doctrin- 
aires, or of an individual, and that the 
present curriculum is made up of show 
work. Thisis a mistake. Manual arts 
are studied for use and not for show, and 
when this is done, teachers are markedly 
in favor of them. 

Children, continued Dr. Haney, are 
naturally constructive. At first they 
have a small vocabulary and express 
everything by drawing. Next they de- 
sire to make things, and we give them 
the straw raffia and worsted materials 
with which they are familiar to develop 
their manual dexterity, and later they 
become critical and desire to do better 
work and we lead them out into the 
world. If the work is not done develop- 
mentally, it spoils itself. Education is 
the relation of the individual to his envi- 
ronment, and that relation is not com- 
plete unless manual dexterity is included 
in education. 

In response to a question, Dr. Haney 
said that the public school authorities 
were seriously considering the subject 
of an elementary industrial school, and 
he thought that something of the kind 
would be started within the next decade. 
Many boys are now being forced out of 
the schools when they would remain if 
there were this kindof instruction. They 
do not want the English, technical, clas- 
sical, or commercial high schools, and 
we are forced to say to them, ‘‘If you 
wish to study a trade, you must break a 
window and be arrested, for it is only in 
the reformatories that we have trade 
schools. ”’ 


Burton Holmes. 


The large audience at the Lyceum 
Theater were delightfully entertained by 
Burton Holmes in his talk about London. 
Nearly two hours were spent in describ- 
ing and picturing the parks, pleasure 
grounds, the Derby races, the scenes on 
the Thames. We have before com- 
mended strongly the character of such 
lectures for the public who desire pleas- 
ure and profit. e hope many of the 
teachers and older pupils of the schools 
will attend these lectures. The moving 
pictures are better every year; the races 
at Derby and the Regatta were espe- 
cially fine. 
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Memorial to Miss Porter. 


A three-story building adjoining the 
Woman’s Exchange, at Madison avenue 
and Forty-third street, was opened on 
March 18 as a memorial to Miss Sarah 
Porter and her celebrated school at Far- 
mington, Conn., by one-time pupils of 
the school. 

There are several large reception 
rooms in the building, and on the top 
floor are accommodations for Farming- 
ton girls who are visiting the city. 

The lower floor is a Dutch kitchen, 
which the Exchange will utilize as one of 
its lunch and tea rooms. The fittings 
and decorations carry out completely the 
idea of a Dutch kitchen, and afford a 
very attractive picture. In one corner 
is a staircase, supported by bark-covered 
posts. Thereception rooms above, very 
attractively furnished, are in brown and 
green. 


Professor Sloane of Columbia univer- 
sity paid a tribute to Miss Porter. Mrs. 
William G. Choate, who has been a prime 
mover in the securing of the building, 
spoke appreciatively of the late Mrs. 
Heber R. Bishop, who gave $5,000 to- 
ward the building, and fied just a few 
days before its completion. he guests 
present, after some further remarks, 
and the singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’”’ 
by the former Farmington girls, passed 
down the quaint stairway to the Dutch 
kitchen, where tea was served. 


Catholic Normal College. 


A meeting of the Roman Catholic clergy 
and laity was held on the evening of March 
21 at De La Salle institute, to devise 
means of raising money for the normal 
college which the Christian Brothers de- 
sire to build at Pocantico Hills. Brother 
Joseph, provincial of the Christian 
Brothers, said that in the fifty-six years 
that the order had: labored in New York 
this was the first time they had asked 
for aid. He explained that the purpose 
of the normal college was to train mem- 
bers for teaching in the parochial 
schools, and to provide a home for aged 
brothers. 

Mr. David McClure presided, and af- 
ter Brother Joseph had finished, Mer. 
Mooney and Congressman W. Bourke 
Cochran addressed the assemblage. In 
ten minutes $12,000 was raised among 
those present. A committee of five hun- 
dred laymen will soon be formed who 
will endeavor to raise $400,000 for the 
college. 


Columbia with the ‘“‘Beaux Arts.” 


The faculty of the School of Architec- 
ture of Columbia university have rear- 
ranged the program of the school with 
the intention of making architects who 
shall be something higher than mere 
draughtsmen. 
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ablest architectural literature has been 
written. 

There will not be stated periods for 
commencement, degrees and certificates 
being granted whenever the require- 
ments of the school have been fulfilled. 
The work for the — will ordinarily 
require five years, altho an exceptionally 
well prepared man can accomplish it in 
four years. Work for the certificate 
will take almost as long. 

Graduate students and undergraduates 
in advanced work may ee their 
studies in studios approved by the school. 
This is the introduction of the atelier 
system at Columbia. 


Recent Deaths. 


Peter Bogert, a commission merchant 
of Brooklyn, and secretary of the Disci- 
plinary Training School for Boys, at 
Parkville, N. Y., died suddenly at Bath 
Beach on March 18, aged sixty-three 
years. 


Elmer Hewitt Capen, president of 
Tufts college, died early on the morning 
of March 22, at his home on College Hill, 
aged sixty-seven years. Dr. Capen was 
taken ill with pneumonia the previous 
week and from the first the physicians 
expressed grave anxiety as to the out- 
come. 

The funeral services were held Satur- 
day afternoon, March 25. 

An appreciation of Dr. Capen’s life 
and services will be given next week. 


Joseph Roswell Hawley, trustee of 
Hamilton college, of Yale university, and 
of Trinity college, who on March 4 last 
retired from the United States senate 
after a consecutive service of twenty- 
four years, and was on the same day, by 
authorization of aspecial act of Congress, 
nominated by President Roosevelt to be 
a brigadier-general of the army on the 
retired list, died in Washington early on 
the morning of March 17. 

General Hawley was born in Stewarts- 
ville, N. C., in 1826, and prepared for 
college at the Hartford (Conn.) grammar 
school and the academy at Cazenovia, 
N. Y. He was graduated from Hamil- 
ton college in 1847, and while teaching 
school during the winters studied law. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1850. 

Young Hawley immediately entered 
into active participation in political af- 
fairs. He became chairman of the Con- 
necticut state committe of the Free Soil 
party, and the first meeting for the or- 
ganization of the Republican party in 
Connecticut was held at his call, in his 
office, on Feb. 4, 1856. 

At President Lincoln’s first appeal for 
troops he assisted in raising Rifle Com- 
pany A, First Connecticut Volunteers, 
and went to the front as its captain. 
He came out of the war a major-general, 
having participated in many battles and 
been military governor of Wilmington, 





There will be includedin the curriculum N. C 


of the school instruction in the history 
and theory of the fine arts, and in the 
medern languages in which much of the 


In 1866 General Hawley was elected 
governor of Connecticut, and upon re- 
tiring resumed his editorship of the 


This is an age of mental overwork and worry. The brain is weakened by either mental or bodily excesses. 


FOR RESTORING BRAIN POWER 


A special food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an absolute 
necessity. For this 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE 


formulated by the late Dr. Samuel R. Percy in 1872 has been found wonderfully efficacious. It is derived 
‘eeding principle of the ox brain and wheat germ, the very elements to restore 
ithout the aid of injurious drugs or narcotics. 


ROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


56 West 25th Street, 
New York City 


The best remedy in existence for cold in the 
head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 
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Eruptions 


Pig wag “ey = a rid 
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tions is to cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descrip‘ive circulars of looms and weavin 
— and booklet “‘ How to Make Hammocks an 
ugs. 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
730 E. 18th ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


598 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





qs or fourteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers andschools. It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history ae a month, 50c.a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current évents, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history ospecially; keeps you 
ful y posted; sharpens the wits o yourself and your 
pup} is as no book does. Subscribers get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it in 
= school this year, as thousands are doing. 
ELLOGG & Co., 61 Fast Ninth Street, New York. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Hartford Free Press which he had held 
for several years before the war. The 
Free Press was soon united with the 
Hartford Courant, of which he remained 
editor until his death. In 1868 he was 
chairman of the Republican national 
convention, and from 1872-’75 he served 
in the federal house of representatives. 

President Grant pag rere General 

Hawley president of the United States 
Centennial Commission for the Philadel- 
phia centennial of 1876, and in the man- 
agement of that great enterprise he ac- 
quired an international reputation. He 
again served in the federal house from 
1879-’81, and in the latter year was 
elected to fill one of the seats of Connect- 
icut in the United States senate. He 
was re-elected in 1887, in 1893, and in 
1899. General Hawley took high rank in 
the senate, serving for many years as 
chairman of the committee on military 
affairs, but about two years ago his 
health declined, and he was unable to 
appear on the floor of the chamber dur- 
ing the last Congress. 


Dr. Schurman on Religion and 
Educatiun. 


President Schurman, of Cornell univer- 
sity made an address on March 19 at the 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York, in 
which we have his —— on the alleged 
conflict between religion and education, 
especially as it affects the religious be- 
lief of the young men in American uni- 
versities. 

‘The organ of religion,’’ said Presi- 
dent Schurman, ‘‘is the church. The 
organs of knowledge are the school and 
the college. Each has its distinct sphere, 
but each in the end involves the other. 
No educator —_— of the name feels 
that a man is complete, even tho he be 
master of all knowledge, without reli- 
gion.’’ 

‘*Yet,’’ Dr. Sherman continued, ‘‘ we 
all know that, strange as it may seem. 
there has been aconflict between these 
two. It should not have been so. The 
reason generally has been that new theo- 
ries are evolved, and it takes time be- 
fore formal creeds can be adjusted to 
the new thoughts. 

‘‘ Another reason for the conflict is 
that the education of the individual rep- 
resents a constant flux, the fostering of 
new ideas and the readjustment of the 
new to the old. 

‘‘We find it a common thing to see 
students from Christian homes, honest 
and earnest and devoted, who have their 
faith shaken. Much to their amazement 
and often dismay they find that certain 
things they believed to be essential to 
their religion are not true. In other 
words, from my point of view, they were 
in the first place ignorant, and their ig- 
norance has been dissipated. From their 
point of view they are inclined to think 
that their ignorance is their religion. 

‘‘ This is the condition of many young 
men. If they could be made to under- 
stand that what they supposed was es- 
sential to their religion had no sound 
basis in scholarship and no connection 
with the vital truths of religion, they 
would be able to be helped. What does 
it matter if they are told that Solomon 
did not write the book of Ecclesiastes, 
so long as it is true that the human soul 
which tries to satisfy itself with money 
and what money can provideis doomed?’’ 





Doctor E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, O., 
writes: ‘‘I have found antikamnia tab- 
lets an excellent remedy in all forms of 
neuralgia. Druggists dispense them and 
we would suggest your getting a dozen 
to have on hand in time of pain. Camp- 
ing and outing parties will do the proper 


L.| thing by having some in their medical 


kit *for emergency cases.—Courier of 
Medicine. 











Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, . - - e Ps 


HAMMOND’S 


NEW MAPS 


MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 


Contains a new series of physical, political and 
historical maps accompanied by an index-gazet- 
teer of the p:incipal towns of the world. 144 
pages, 10x13 inches. Sample pages free. 


MERCANTILE MARINE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


In the ordinary atlas the land has received so 
much consideration that the ocean has to a great 
extent been neglected. Oceans and seas have 
been cut up irrespective of their natural bound- 
aries in order to allow of the land being better 
delineated. This new work, however, makes 
the ocean the first consideration. _ In place 
of maps of continents, mapsof the various oceans 
are given, and maps of smaller seas and com- 
mercial waterways take the place of maps of 
countries. Coaling stations, American and Bnit- 
ish Consular Agencies, distances, light houses, 
light ships, hundred fathom line, etc. Many 
maps of ports. Exclusively copper plates, 
beautifally colored. 


COMPARATIVE SERIES OF 
LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 


An entirely new series, showing clearly both 
physical and political features. 
Catalogue matiled on receipt of reyuest 


C. S.§ HAMMOND & CO. 
Publishers 
163 BROADWAY 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. i Y 

Spalding’s gymnasiom apparatus is superior 
toany made; 1t is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 

roveanindncement. Also, remember we chal- 

enge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any limein competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Mass. 


Mass. 





NEw YORK 





Chicopee - - - 





Please mention this paper’ when writing. 
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LOCKERS 


Made by 
us have 
points of 
superiority 
over all 
others. 








Expanded 
Metal or 
sheet steel. 


Used by 
schools, 
clubs, and 
leading 
Tac. of 


We make 
metal 
shelving 
and 
screens. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


MERRITT 6 CO., 


1005 RIDGE AVE., PHILADEPHIA 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS A 
SPECIALITY 


Latest and most up-to-date plans and 
— for new buildings or remod- 
eling. 





Pes submitted and estimates furnished 
free of charge. 
Correspondence solicited from School 
Boards and Trustees. 


Reference furnished 
E.L. RORAPAUGH 


ARCAITECT 
Smithville Flats. Chenarro Co., N. ¥. 


Prices reasonable 





AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY, 
jabiat Mal.’ 0.5 of 


LJif LU ike 


: G " \3 | | p z 
= For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- 
leges. ppelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 
ish Shorthand, Commerciai Law, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in ¥ 
Z prominent schools of every state. We also pub- = 

Ren a pocket dictionary containing 33,000 words. 


[lustrated catalogue free. Address. 




























F 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. 





Summer Field Study in Geolozy. 


During the coming summer several 
universities in ditferent sections of the 
United States will unite in conducting a 
field course in geology. The course will 





p> THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, = | 

















= -_ da 
MACK & co No. 18 Brown’s Race 
sy «©: Rochester, N.Y. 
Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes Chisels (all kinds), Addis 








pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 








AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9thSt., N. Y. 


be of five weeks’ duration from July 3 
to August 5. The instruction will be 
given under the direction of several in- 
professors, in selected localities of the 
Appalachian region which show the un- 


disturbed Mesozoic and Cenozoic strata 


and the littoral features of the Coastal 
Plain in Maryland, the folded Paleozoic 
strata and the adjusted drainage system 
of Central Pennsylvania, the horizontal 
Paleozoic strata and glacial phenomena 
of central New York, the ancient Crys- 
tallines of the southern Adirondacks, and 
the unconformably overlying strata, the 
metamorphic sotkee and the Triassic 
basins of western Connecticut. 


This course is for teachers and stu- 
dents (men only) who have already ac- 
quired some knowledge of general geol- 
ogy, including field work. The fee is 
$20, payable in advance to W. B. Clark, 
Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, 
Md. Traveling and hotel bills will prob- 
ably be about $100. The work of each 
week may be taken separately; the fee 
in this case will be $5 a week. 

First Week, July 3-8.—Prof. W. B. 
Clark, of Johns Hopkins university. 
Party meets at 8:30 A. M., Monday, July 
3, at Brown’s wharf, foot of Broadway, 
Baltimore. 

Second Week, July 10-15.—Prof. W. M. 
Davis, of Harvard university. Party 
meets on Monday morning, July 10, train 
_ Port Deposit, Md., to Rockville, 

a. 

Third Week, July 17-22.—Prof. T. C. 
Hopkins, of Syracuse university. 

Fourth Week, July 24-29.—Prof. H. P. 
Cushing, of Western Reserve univer- 
sity. 

Fifth Week, July 31-Aug. 5.—Prof. 
Joseph Barrell, of Yale university. The 
party will disband at New Haven, Conn., 
Saturday afternoon, Aug. 5. 


The colleges and universities named 
below will, under certain conditions, give 
cre it for summer field work in geology. 
Students in any of these institutions 
should consult the dean of department in 
which they are registered : Amherst col- 
lege, Beloit college, University of Chi- 
cago, Colgate university, Columbia uni- 
versity, Hamilton college, Harvard uni- 
versity,Johns Hopkins university, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, McGill university, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of 
Minnesota, University of Missouri, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Northwestern 
university, Oberlin college, Ohio Wes- 
leyanuniversity, University of Rochester, 


| University of Toronto, Vanderbilt uni- 


versity, Washington and Lee university, 
Wesleyan university, Western Reserve 
|university, Williams college, University 
|of Wisconsin, Yale university. 


Educators’ Trip South. 


The conference for education in the 
South will be held in Columbia, S. C., 
|beginning on the evening of April 26. 
Governor Heyward will open the exer- 
cises with an address of welcome. Pres, 
Robert C. Ogden will deliver the annual 
| address. 
| Mr. Ogden will, as usual, be accom- 
| panied by a number of educators from 
|the North as his guests on his special 
train. The exact route of the ‘‘ Ogden 


| Special,’’ will -not be made public until | 


|the northern expedition is under way, 
|a plan peculiar to Mr. Ogden as lending 
| to the interest of the journey. 

| It is desired that educators who wish 
| to attend the conference should write at 
‘once to E. S. Dreher, superintendent of 
schools at Columbia. 


An Education 


Without Strain 


upon the family purse. There 
is a way for the father of the 
family to prepare for the edu- 
cation of the children, and at 
the same time protect the 
family in the event of his death, 


Our books, “‘ Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bonds,” and 
“A Banker’s Will,” sent on 
request, contain information 
that may be helpful and will 
certainly be interesting to any 
parent. 

~~ oe oe 


First—In Amouftt Paid Policy-holders, 
Firsi—In Age. 


Tame Mutvat Lire INsurANCE 


Company oF New York, 
RICHARD A. McCurpy, President. 





KLIP BINDER 


MEM The KLIPS and the Cover from the 
ies KLIP BINDER. You can cover a 
A magazine or bind a volume in ten 
seconds. Instantly removable. Sam- 
pa ple dozen Klips, with keys, mailed 
for 75 cents. Cover price-list free 
H. H. BALLARD 
95 PITTSFIELD, - MASS. 
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We can teach you by mail, 14 years’ expe- 
rience enables us to say this positively. 
Our tho graduates prove it. Plan 
yers and educators, Three 
courses: lege, Preparatory and Business 
law. Liberalterms, Special ofter 
now. Catalog free. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
375 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


BEST BOOKS FOR 
PATRIOTIC DAYS 


Kellogg’s New Fancy Drills and 

. The most popular and really val- 
Marches uable book of its kind for school 
use issued. Motion Songs and Action Pieces, 
for Arbor Day, Christmas, Memorial Day, Closing 
Day, and all other school occasions. By Alice M 
Kellogg. Covers all grades. Fully illustrated. 
It contains Fancy Ribbon March with Grouping 
and Posing, 6 girls; Hatchet Drill for Feb. 22, 17 
to % children; The Pink Rose Drill, girls. 
Christmas Tree Drill, re and girls; Wand Drill 
any number; Deisarte Children, boys and girls ; 
Free Drill, any number, Zouave Drill, 25 boys or 
any odd number,etc. Price 25 cents. 


Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. 

Relating to American History: Compiled by 
AuiIcE M. Kettoge. Only book of the kind pub- 
lished. _The quotations are arranged topically 
with index for reterence. It contains 82 Quota- 
tions about America: Our Country; 10 about 
Landing of the Pilgrims; 27 on Revolutionary 
War; 220n Washington; 26 about Independence; 
16 about Lincoln; 38 about Memorial Day: 6on 
Grant; 590n the American Flag; £7 on Patriot- 
ism. Price, 25 cents. 


, 
Kellogg s Arbor Day Exercises, 
No. 2, Consists of Class Exercises, Recita- 

* tions, etc., fresh and up to date. 
Recently issued. Price, 10 cents. 


Kellogg’s New Patriotic Exer- 
cise. For closing school, Fourth of July, 

Washington's Birthday, or any patriotic 
occasion. Pupils discuss briefly causes of the 














revolution with recitations and songs and end 
with singing Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, using 


| small flags. The History class, will greatly ene 
| joy this and it will help them to remember. No 
| scenerynecessary. Price, 15c. 


E. L. KELLOGG &\CO., Publishers 


| 61 East Ninth St., New York 
i 
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Pears 


Don’t simply 
“set a cake of soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask | 
for Pears’ and you | 





have pure soap. | 


Then bathing will | 


mean more than | 


mere cleanliness; it | 


will be luxury at | 


trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 





| 
| 

| 
| 
I 
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“CLYDE LAE | 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
‘ ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEW YORK, Boston, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EasTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., He | 

direct connection for all points South ani 
Southwest . ea see eee sea 
Fast Modern Steamships e 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Eczr,G.M. Wa. P. CLyDE & Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 




















BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL 24651 CORTLANDT 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOLJOURNAL when com- 


judge. 





municating with advertisers. 


The Lawyec’s Excuse. 


Burton Holmes, the traveler and 
lecturer, while gathering material in 
London spent several mornings in the 
police courts. He say that he heard 
curious excuses advanced by prisoners 
and their lawyers, but that the strangest 
was given by a man accused of intoxi- 
cation. He admitted his guilt, says Mr. 
Holmes, but said he drank because he 
was ‘‘suffering from an accident.’’ 

‘* What was the accident ?.’’ asked the 


‘‘T—I was playing—playing golf, yer 
honor,’’ said the man, ‘‘and I—I swal- 
lowed one of the dice.’’ 





There is no line of railroad out of New 
York superior for healthfulness, natural 
beauty, or as a place for a home site, 
investment, or for real estate speculation, 
to the territory adjacent to the line of 
the West Shore Railroad, and the man- 
agement of this road proposes to take 
advantage of the natural conditions and 
offer to the public every facility for 
quickly reaching this not over populated 
district. 

Commencing with the spring change of 
time the West Shore Railroad will add to 
its already extensive train service, several 
morning and evening trains to and from 
the suburban sections. Fast express 
trains will leave Newburgh early every 
morning which will make stops at the 
principal stations, making New York 
in quick time. There will also be several 
fast trains which will run from Haver- 
straw stopping at principal stations 
south. Almost every station between 
Newburgh and New York will be bene- 
fited by this new train service. There 
will also be frequent trains north bound 
during the evening which will make the 
return trip in equally as fast time as the 
trains southbound do in the mornings. 

From home sites one may look in the 


| numerous small but flourishing and grow- 
| ing towns along the line, where churches, 
| schools, good society, cheap and conve- 

nient railroad accommodations, pleasant 
'and homelike surroundings, give one a 
| freedom, a liberty, and a new life not to 
| be found in crowded New York. 





To LaApDIES ONLY.—The wish to be 


beautiful is predominant in every women, 
jand none can say she does not care 
| whether she be beautiful or not. Dr. T.. 
| F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
| Beautifier elicits a clear, transparent 
| complexion, free from Tan, Freckes, or 


Moth Patches, and so closely imitating 
nature as to defy detection. It has the 
highest medical testimony as well as pro- 
fessional celebrities, and on its own mer- 
its it has become one of the largest and 
a popular specialty in the trade. Ferd. 
T. Hopkins, Sole Proprietor, 37 Great 
Jones street, New York. For sale by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers thru- 
out the United States, Canada, and Eu- 
rope. 


WORMS 


“I write to let you know how I appreciate your 
Cascarets. I commenced taking them last Novem- 
ber and took two ten cent boxes and passed a tape- 
worm 14 ft. long. Then I commenced taking them 
again and Wednesday, April 4th, I passed another 
tape worm 28 ft. long and over a thousand small 
worms. Previous to my 9 Cascarets I didn’t 
pee ad a tape-worm. always had a small 
appetite.’ 

Wm. F. Brown, 18 Franklin St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 0c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 504 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


=== 1) CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
# jf and all afflictions of the skin. ““A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
















SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


s, ) | 





TO THE 
CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 
NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Two other fast trains daily. 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, 


New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 














S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., / 
Washington, D. C. 
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Literary Items. 


There has been considerable discussion 
as to whether the ‘‘ Diplomatic Mys- 
teries’’ by Vance Thompson, which have 
recently been appearing in Success, and 
which are to be published in book form 
next month by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, are based on actual facts or whether 
they are pure fiction. Readers will be 
interested to know that each of the 
events, told in the previous stories, 
really happened. How Mr. Thompson 
learned ihe inside facts is something 
which he carefully guards, but it will 
not be betraying a secret to say that a 
great deal of this information was ob- 
tained thru M. de Blowitz, the late Euro- 
ag correspondent of The London 

imes. 

‘“‘The Freedom of Life,’’ by Annie 
Payson Call, is one of the latest books 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoe~ 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting. nervous feet, and instant 
takes the sting out of corns an 
bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen's Foot Ease makestight- 
fitting or new shoes feel easy, It is 
a@ certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
Sweating, callous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We have over 30, 000 
testimonials. TRY 1T TO-DAY. 
Sold 7 Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
2c. Donot accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for25c.instamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 

sent by mail. 

POWDERS, the best medicine for 

Feverish, Jickly Children. Sold by 

D istseverywhere. Trial Package 
FREE, ddress, 

ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED 

{ Mention this paper. ] 















A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Forever . 
OR, T. FELIX GOURAUD'S how to be mentally free, how to 


tells 
0 rie nia | C ream aCe | | mg work, so as to get the most out 


‘Removes Tan Every branch of research is increasing 
Pimples, Free | so rapidly that only aspecialist finds time 
Patches, Rash | to keep abreast of more than one or two 
and Skin dis- —— An a erson, “ps de- 

sires to "be well informed, must be con- 
J wzction’ On ite | tent to read summaries such as contained 
virtues it hee |in a reliable, up-to-datecyclopedia. The 
56 gears—no oth new edition of ‘‘Chambers Encyclo- 
er has—and is so | pedia ,’’ in ten volumes, with maps and 
taste it to be illustrations in color, containing under 
fymade Aose | its appropriate head an article upon 
no counterfeit of | every subject of interest to man, pre- 
\ : Gmiler 2 ame-| pared in each case by an expert, is such 
S93 ° S > | ° ° 
saeaeeantannaieh ienenienti geined DrL.A./ a work. With this great work at hand, 
- attent): rf 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ domantte pM  poo | one could readily find answers to the 
the lonst harmful of OF he Skin preparations.” Ono bot- | questions that come up from day to day. 

e ast 81x montDs using it ever. ay. + . . . . . 

RAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes su. | lt is published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
perfiuous hair without injury tothe skin. | pany. 


ddan dante be ht. | ‘Scientific Sewing and Garment Cut- 


tnroughout the' United States, Canade, and Rurope | tin») by Antoinettc Yan Hocser ailas. 

Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy's, Wana-|man and Louise M. Heller, fully illus- 

ej ney whe cg pA ede peg EP "Beware |trated with diagrams and full-page 
i % J ; < § 

Of any one selling t OW APEAOE MEFESY OBE P7009! | i Vustrations, has been published by Sil- 


Of any one selling the same. 
|ver, Burdett & Company. The system 


| presented in this volume has been found 
J O ¥ I I N F 'to be of the highest effectiveness. Be- 
/tween two and three thousand children 


| have received instruction in this kind of 
TWO LINES |manual training in Chicago during the 
BETWEEN 


| = wd — The — for eg = 
| the eight grades is complete in this vol- 
NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND time? ® . 

| Country Life in America for April re- 
minds us of the summer near at hand by 
|its beautiful butterfly cover design. 
| Among the articles are ‘‘ Training a 
|Pony,’’ Fruit-tree Grafting, ’’ ‘‘ Roses 












No other 





ty,and defies de. 


vosmetic like it 





Purifies as well 
as beautifies the 


skin, 










First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN |for Special Purposes, ’’ ‘‘ Bee-keeping 
NEW YORK AND _/NEW YORK AND | | 10" Eeset There are many, beautiful 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON | half-tone illustrations. 


wWirect Steamer—Tri. | It is inevitable that nerves will get 

Steamer every Week Day | Julighifal trig of shone ay | Worn out because of the high pressure at 
all year round. hours. | which we live. Drugs will not mend the 
|matter; rest and food will usually. But 
| what shall the food be? Evidently that 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY which will replacethe worn out material. 
South Weter Sterct, | This was carefully investigated by Dr. 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE,R.I. | Samuel Percy many years ago in a report 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union | read before the American Medical Asso- 

Pier 35 East River. NEV YORK, Phone 80 Orchard | cjation, and for which a gold medal was 
_ ay oe ager ye (not 

. | phosphates) such as the brain of the ox 

D r. W. J . ST EWA RT |and the germ ofthe wheat, and prepared 
362 W. 23d St., New York City them for general use. They were first 
eee |used by physicians, and thus came into 

| use; physicians who know their structure 

Latest and most progressive methods in | still reeommend them. They are not a 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a | stimulant, not a drug, simply a nerve 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments | food. Crosbv’s Vitalized Phosphites are 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. | advertised in this paper because the 


papers editor has used them for many years. 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, zcuet #o- Asthma, 


For information address 


308 Congress Street, 








Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 

“Spor mail © gene” | MBS RU Tiny" SeoRue San has heey eet 
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STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass, ‘ DREN WHILE TEETHING 

CHILD, SOFT ENS the GUMS, ; ALLAYS. Oe PAIN: 

° 5 INS the GU) 4 

Readers will confer a favor by men- CURES WIND COLL, and is the best remedy for 

ate “ SA, ists i y part of th 

tioning THE JOURNAL when communicat- world. , Be sure to ask or «Airs, ‘Winslow's Soothing 
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ing with advertisers. i ad nd take no other kin Twenty-five centsa 
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|issued by Little, Brown & Company. It| 
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CARMEL SOAP’ 
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“An exquisite Soap | 
Made from | 


PURE OLIVE OIL | 


and recommended by 


Physiclans and Nurses. | 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equal for 
NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
_ and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., | 
122 Pearl St..N. Y. 
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The simplest remedy 
for Hoarseness and Sore 
Throat. Sold only In boxes. 


SUMMER CLASSES 
FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


For Teachers, Writers, Readers of Manu- 
script, and Special Students. For an- 
nouncement, Address H. A. Davinson. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida. 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 
General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 














Extra Fine Imported 


S G=piece 
China Tea Set 









with an order for 2 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c. _70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teasand Baking Powder, 
or 60 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee, 
33c. a Ib., or 59-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 























